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THE INHUMANITY OF PRIESTS 


GILDEA of St. Mary’s Church, and KERNEY of St. Patrick's 
Church (Fell’s Point. ) 


TuHEsE two priests, with every papist are sworn to believe and 
hold the doctrines and decrees of the Council of Trent. Some of 
them are as follows: 

“This true Catholic Faith out of which none can be saved.” 
See Creed. 

In the seventh session of the Council of Trent, in the decree 
respecting Sacraments in genera, are the following canons. 

Canon 8. “Whosoever shall affirm that grace is “not conferred by 
these sacraments of the new law, by their own power, but that faith 
in the divine promise is all that is necessary to obtain grace; let him 
be accursed.” 

Canon 9. ‘‘Whoever shall affirm that a character, that is, @ cer- 
tain spiritual and indelible mark, is not impressed on the soul by the 
three sacraments of baptism, confirmation and orders; for which 
reason they cannot be repeated: let him be accursed.” 

Canon 1]. ‘Whosoever shall affirm that when ministers perform 
and confer asacrament, it is not necessary that they should have an 
intention todo what the church does: let him be accursed.”’ 

(8. “Si quis dixerit, per ipsa nove legis Sacramenta ex opere ope- 
rato non conferri gratiam, sed solam fidem divine promissionis ad 
gratiam consequendam sufficere; anathema sit. 

9. Si quis dixerit in tribus Sacramentis, Baptismo scilicet, Con- 
firmatione, et Ordine, non imprimi characterem in anima, hoc est, 
signum quoddam spiritale, et indelebile, undé ea iterari non possunt; 
anathema sit. 

I]. Si quis dixerit, in ministris, dim Sacramenta conficiunt, et 
conferunt, non requiri intentionem saltem faciendi quod facit Ec- 
clesia; anathema sit.’’) 

The catechism published in this city contains the following. Page 
142—3. ‘Representing as he does, in the discharge of his sacred 
functions, not his own, but THE PERSON OF CurisT, the minister 
of the sacraments, be he good or bad, VALIDLY CONSECRATES AND 
CONFERS THE SACRAMENTS, provided he make use of the matter and 
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form instituted by Christ, and also observed in the Catholic church, 

and intends to do what the church does in their administration.” 
SACRAMENT OF ORDERS. xx1II. Sess. | ch. 

‘The power was given (to the Pnesthood) to consecrate, offer, 
and minister his (Christ’s) body and blood, and also to remit and re- 
tain sins.”’ See Latin decrees. 

On page 283 of the Catechism, it is stated that the priests are the 
representatives of God upon earth, and have the power of remit- 
ting sins’ 

On page 242, we readthus. ‘The power with which the priests 
of the new law are invested is not simply to declare that sins are 
forgiven, butas the minister of God really lo absolve from sin.” 

SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION.—xiv. Sess. 2 ch. 

The effect of this sacrament: ‘For this power (of the sacrament) 
is the grace of the Holy Spirit; wHosz uNcTION CLEANSES AWAY 
SINS, IF ANY REMAIN TO BE EXPIATED, EVEN THE LAST TRACES OF 
SIN; and relieves and confirms the soul of the sick man, exciting in 
him strong confidence of the divine mercy; by which strengthened, 
he bears tar better the inconveniences and pains of his disorder; 
resists more casily the temptations of the devil, who does as it were, 
lie in wait at his heels; and SOMETIMES OBTAINS THE RESTORATION 
OF HIS BODILY HEALTH, IF THE SAME SHALL FURTHER THE SAL- 
VATION OF HIS SOUL.” 

“The grace of this sacrament remits sins, especially lighter of- 
fences, or as they are commonly called venial sins. Its primary 
object isnot to remit mortal sins. For this the sacrament of penance 
was instituted, as was that of baptism forthe remission of original 
sin.” Catechism, p. 2380. 

THE TIME THIS SACRAMENT IS TO BE GIVEN. 

Sess. xiv. ch.3. The council also declares that this unction is to be 
applied to the sick, and especially to those who lie in so dangerous 
a state, asin all appearance to be appointed to death, whence it 1s 
called ‘the sacrament of the dying.’ 

Catechism, page 280.—“The administration of this sacrament, 
therefore is committed to priests” ‘In this, as in the others, it is 
also to be distinctly recollected, that the priest is the representa- 
tive of Jesus Christ and his church.” And on page 278, 

‘“Extremé unction is to be administered to those only whose 
malady is such as to excite apprehensions of approaching dissolu- 
tion. It is, however, a very orievous sin to defer the holy unction 
until all hope of recovery now lost, life begins to ebb, and the sick 
person is fast verging into insensibility.”—‘‘Extreme unction, then, 
CAN BF ADMINISTERED ONLY TO THESICK, and not to persons in health, 
although engaged in any thing however dangerous, such as a peril- 
ous coyage, or the fatal dangers of battle. It cannot be administered 
eren to persons condemned to death,andalready ordered for execution.” 

Canon 2. ‘“Whoever ‘Shall affirm, that the sacred unction of the 
sick does not confer grace, NOR FORGIVE SIN, NOR RELIEVE THE SICK: 


but that its power has ceased, as if the gift of healing existed only 
in past ages: let him be accursed.” 


The reader will at once perceive, that we have given, without 
comment the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, as stated by 
themselves in their most accredited, and standard works. The 
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quotations from the Catechism are fromthe edition published in 
this city, at the Cathedral. The Latin of those from the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, is given below, that they may be compared, 
excepting where the same sentiment is directly expressed in the 
Catechism. 

It will be perceived on reading the above: that the papists believe, 
“that there is no salvation out of the churchof Rome;”—that the priest 
in the celebration of a sacrament, does BY THE MERE FACT OF HIS 
PERFORMING IT with @ rixht intention. impress a character, or spirit- 
ual and indellible mark upon the individual for whose benefit it is done; 
that a priest can REMIT, RETAIN, and REALLY ABSOLVE FROM SIN; 
and that the sacrament of extreme unction administered to a sick man, 
_ cleanses away sins if any remain to be expiated, even the last traces; 
and whoever denies that it dees not confer grace, nor forgive sins, nur 
relieve the sick; LET HIM BE ACCURSED (anathema.) ‘This sacra- 
ment cannot be administered to w person condemned to death and order- 
ed to be executed.” See above. ) 

We have been thus particular in bringing forward the power of 
the priest, that the way may be prepared for the following statement 
of facts, and for our comments thereon. 

‘Departed this life, on Thursday the 12th of January, after a long 
and lingering illness, Rosert A. Green, in the 24th year of his 
age.” One of this young man’s parents was a Catholic, perhaps 
both—he was married by the priest,* before which could be done, he 
confessed as was necessary to the performance of the ceremony. 
During the sickness which terminated in his death, and but a few 
days, before he died, he or some of his.family sent for a priest, 
another wentfor the second. ‘They both came, but instead of 
ministering to the soul of the dying man, and endeavouring to brin 
before his mind the great, and important concerns, of that haneialieal 
spirit, which was just on the borders of the eternal world—instead 
of giving to the man, that consolation in the hour of death, which 
the priests of the church of Rome profess to be able to give them; 
—instead of administering that sacrament, which they profess to 
believe remits, all the remaining traces of sin, and prepares the 
soul for death,—they refused doing any thing for him, unless he would 
renounce the Opp FELLows. : 

In passing we may remark, that the society of Opp FeEttiows, 
were contributing regularly, Three Dollars per week, during his 
protracted sickness for the support of himself and family, and that 
his funeral expenses were paid by them. We know nothing of this 
association, but what is here stated, and that the same rule applies 
to all their sick members. 


Tue Priests, were Rev. JOHN GILDEA, of St. Mary’s Church 
and Rev. NICHOLAS KERNEY, of St, Patrick’s Church, Fells 
Point. 

I. Each of these priests claims, the” ‘power of retaining and re- 
mitting sins: They believe, (or else they deny the doctrines which 
they have sworn they believe, and will diligently teach) that if they 
have the intention when they administer these sacraments, that they 
will effectually, and that from the mere performance, produce a 





* We have since learned by Mr. Kerney. 
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spiritualimpression. They believe that the power of life and death, 
or in other words (ihe consequence follows) that they can save or 
damn men, that by their ceremonies they can rescue a man from 
hell, and give him a place in heaven; that they can bind a man’s 
sins upon him, and send him down under their load to writhe amid 
the torments of hell ferever!! What else can their interdicts and 
bans of excommunication mean? Whatdo they mean by excluding 
a man from the pretended benefits of their church, and cursing him 
by refusing him a burial in their consecrated ground! 

One of the iniquitous usurpations of the papacy, is the power 
of making every thing holy, and then refusing it unless the indi- 
vidual will assent to their directions. But the day is breaking, and 
throwing light upon this subject. People even under the dominion 
of the priest, are beginning to believe and sometimes to act upon 
the principle, that a man’s bones will rest as quietly and safely in 
ground that has not been sprinkled with holy water or blessed by 
the priest. 

II. It will at once be acceded to by every Roman Catholic, that 
if the priest has the power, or believes that he has, to relieve a 
sick man,—to take away his sins,—prepare him for death,—and 
then after death, by the sacrifice of the Mass to deliver him from 
Purgatory;—that it will not only be his bounden duty, but that he 
should by the mere impulse of human kindness, be led at cnce to 
administer each, any or all of the sacraments, without compensa- 
tion, and without delay. ‘The neglect, much less the refusal to 
perform the office required should mark him, as one who had trifled 
with aman’s soul. Such would be the conclusion in the case of a 
negligent physician of the body. 

Priests claiming the above powers, and charging upon them- 
selves the duties growing out of them, have a ready admission at 
such times to their sick and dying. Did Mess. Gitpga or Kr RNEY 
visit this man? Did they offer to administer the sacraments of ex- 
treme unction? Did he refuse to let them administer it? One or the 
other was true. But a day before the man died, we heard that the 
priests had refused to do any thing for him; unless he would renounce 
the Odd Fellows. The man, and his friends thought this could do 
him no good. And it does not appear, what effect this could have 
upon their not performing the ceremony. 

Now, no man, unless he is insane and continues such, or a malefactor 
who has been condemned to die by the hands of the executioner, is ez- 
cluded from the benefit of the Sacrament of Extreme Unctien, and 
may be buried in holy ground. Why then, we ask was the privilege 
refused to this man? Why was nothing done for him? Is there any 
reason that can be given, other, than that he would not renounce 
the Odd Fellows? If there be any reason for their conduct, or we 
have drawn false conclusions from the facts. Messrs. KeErnNey and 
Give, shall have the use offour colums to correct, and’ point out 
our errors. 

III. Should it prove true, as we have every re:son to believe, we 
beg our readers, the friends of the deceased, the public to look at 
it. Here are two men, who profess to have the power of opening 
or shutting heaven, against their fellow men; who profess to believe 
that the soul of man, will spend an eternity in happiness, or misery; 
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who profess, and positively swear that they believe themselves ap- 
pointed by God to act-in this matter; and who are bound to’ teach 
their pzop!e that they must believe in them, under penalty of dam- 
nation, and yet refuse to save a man from perishing. 

In the present case waich we have before us, we have the 
exhibition of a spirit of cruelty and vengeance, that would have 
graced the papacy, in the days, when, the fire, the faggot, and all 
the untold cruelties of the inquisition, would have been the portion 
of the individual who should even dare to think contrary to the 
priest. -Here we have no public wreaking of vengeance upon the 
transgressor, as in papal countries, but it is the same spirit. Look 
atit. It is not merely a sentence of excommunication or an inter- 
dict, during which all the privileges of the church were prohibited, 
and the burying of the dead in holy ground, forbidden. They have 
gone farther. Believing that they had power over him, to save him 
by THE MERE PERFORMANCE Of the sacrament—yet, they refused. 
They would do nothing for him—they would not let him_ be buried 
in holy ground. Why? He died out of the church! Did he not 
send for the priest? Was he not received into it by baptism?—then 
at his marriage did he hot renew his membership? and here again on 
his death bed, was not the priest sent for? Whose fault, (and there 
were two priests at his house) was it that he did not die in the 
church and partake of its benefits? Oh!—not the Priests.—He was 
an Odd Fellow. Surely every Catholic that is an Odd Fellow, and 
every Odd Fellow, who may wish to be buried in holy ground or be 
saved by the priests had better see about it in time! 

The treatment of Wr.’ Green, was cruel, to say the least. In the 
last hours of life; whena man Is just about to separate from the wife 
of his choice, the child that God had given them,—from the friends 
of his youth, and his rising manhood,—at such a time to be treated 
even with indifference, betrays a want af those feelings that adorn 
aman. But to be refused by those, who profess to believe that 
they, and they only can help them—is indeed, inhuman. To be 
treated then, as those who are insane, or condemned criminals, is 
indeed an aggravation of their cruelty. . 

When these two men, pass up, and down, through the eastern 
sections of the city, and over Fell’s Point, endeavouring to make 
converts to their system of superstition, we would bear a caution to 
the desired convert. Beware of the dying hour and the proffered 
hope! 

Once more, and we are done. These are the professed followers, 
and they declare themselves the only ministers of Jesus Christ: 
But here we have another, added to the innumerable instances, of 
conduct and practice any thing else than becoming his servants. 
Jesus, ‘‘came to bind up the broken hearted,’ —‘‘to heal the sick,”’ 
‘‘to comfort the mourning,’ —‘‘to give himselfa ransom for sinners,” 
These priests demand, the veneration due to Jesus Christ himself—but 
he said ‘“‘that he came to seek, and TO SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST.” 
He feels for us. He hears our prayers, and ue will do, what no 
priest can; ‘“‘go with us through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death,” and we need “‘fear no evil.’’—Psalms xxvu. 4. 
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From the Cathdlic Almanac of 1837, we take the following ac- 
count of the Pope and his Counci/, and the number of the Cardinals. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Pope and his Council. 


The reigning Pope Gregory XV1I., (Maurus Capellari), was born 
at Belluno in the Venetian States, oh the 8th of September, 1765. 
In his youth he entered the Benedictine Order of the Camalduli, and 
for many years was professor of belles-letters, history, philosophy 
and divinity. He was appointed Procurator General of his Order, 
and Superior of the Convent founded at Rome by Pope St. Gregory. 
Pius VII. knowing his merit, named him examiner of all the elect- 
ed bishops, and consultor of many of the Congregations, particularly 
those of Propaganda and Eclesiastical Affairs. He manifested in 
his several stations vast erudition, excellent jndzment, discretionary 
prudence, and solid piety. Leo XII. trusted to him many important 
commissions, among which was that of reorganizing the schools of 
the Roman State. He reserved him in petto* in the conclave of 
the 2ist of March, 1825, to be a cardinal, and declared him such 
on the 13th of March, 1826. Hewas made Cardinal-Priest with 
the title of St. Callixtus, and Prefect of the Propaganda, a trust of 
great importance and extensive privileges, which he discharged with 
diligence andability. He was elected Pope on the 2nd of Feb. 1831, 
was consecrated bishop, and inaugurated as Sovereign Pontiff on 
the 6th of the same month. (U. §. Cath. Miscel. Vol. x. p.335. 

The Council of the Pope is the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
which, according to a Bull of Sixtus V. dated December 3d, 1586, 
consists of seventy members, who are distributed into three classes; 
six Cardinal Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal 
Deacons. 

The title of Cardinal was originally given to clergymen who were 
attached to particular churches in the capacity of Curates. They 
were distinguished by this name from other clergymen who had no 
determinate place for the exercise of their functions, but officiated in 
different.churches according to the order of their ecclesiastical su- 

erior. The appellation of Cardinal (which is derived from the 
Latin word Cardo, a hinge), signified that their locality was fixed, 
that like a door resting upon its hinges, the respective stations to 
which they had been appointed depended on them for the benefit 
of religion. The same word was sometimes employed for the sake 
of distinction among bishops and deacons. By a cardinal bishop 
was understood a prelate who was charged with the government of 
a special district. Cardinal deacons were those who were appoint- 
ed to serve minor churches, called diaconie@ and oratories. Histo- 
rians do not agree upon the precise period at which this title was 
first introduced. Some contend that it was used as early as the 
year 150, while others date its commencement from the close of 
the third century. It is certain however, as Fleury observes, that 
this mode of expression was very common under the pontificate of 
St. Gregory the Great, and in general acceptation throughout the 





* This term signifies that the Pope apprises the Sacred College of certain appoint- 
ments he has made to the Cardinalship, but, for sufficient reasons does not yet publish 
the names of those promoted. 
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Latin Church. In the course of time it was applied particularly to 
clergymen who resided in cities, and ata still later period itbecame 
obsolete except in the Church of Rome where the primitive usages 
of Christianity are adhered to with peculiar veneration. The Car- 
dinals of Rome, from the office which they exercised of aiding the 
Sovereicn Pontiff in the government of the Universal Church, soon 
became more elevated in dignity than bishops themselves. ‘The 
Episcopal Order is, doubtless, far more eminent than that of the 
priesthood; but the distinguished rank ofa Cardinal is estimated not 
from the grade of the sacred order with which he is imvested, but 
from the extensive powers he enjoys, as member of the » Apostolic 
See and counsellor and elector of the pope. Thus Eugenius IV. 
in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 1440, after 
mentioning the several prerogatives of the Cardinals, concludes that 
their dignity arising from the vast jurisdiction which they exercise, 
surpasses that of patriarchs and other bishops, whose authority 1s 
confined within the limits of their respective territories. They did 
not however, acquire this precedence @until the commencement of the 
12th century. At first, the cardinals of Rome consisted only of 
priests and deacons, but subsequently the bishops of the neighbour- 
ing cities were decorated with the title and ranked among the coun- 
sellors and assistanis of the Pope. .They were called Suburban 
bishops, and were formerly seven in number, viz. those of Ostia, 
Porto; Alba, Palestrina, Sabina, Frascati and St. Rufina, but this 
last See having been coupled with that of Porto, the number of Car- 
dinal bishops was reduced to six. That of Cardinal priests and 
Cardinal deacons has often varied. Upon the death of Clement VLI., 
in 1352, it was resolved by the Sacred College, that it should not 
exceed twenty; Paul IV. limited it to forty; afterwards Sixtus V. 
carried the number up to seventy, a regulation which has been uni- 
formly adopted by his successors. Each Cardinal is required to be 
in the holy order which he represents; unless he be dispensed by 
the S. Pontiff from the observance of the law which obliges him to 
receive the holy order befitting his rank, within twelve months from 
-the date of his appointment, under pain of rendering his nomination 
void. It generally happens, however, that most of the Cardinal Dea- 
cons, in the order of bishop or priest. 

Cardinals are created only by the Pope, who convenes his Coun- 
cil for this purpose and confers the dignity with their advice and 
approbation. —Their duties consists in aiding the Sovereign Pontiff 
in the management of ecclesiastical affairs, in governing the Church, 
when deprived of its Chief Pastor, and in electing another to fill the 
vacant See. Hence they are selected by his Holiness among those 
clergymen who are most conspicuous for their learning, piety and 
other estimable qualifications. ‘‘Itis the peculiar honor of this 
illustrious body,” says de Joux, in his Lettres sur PItalie, ‘‘ to be 
formed of men, distinguished by their talents, genius and _ virtue, 
without any regard to national considerations or to circumstances 
of birth orfortune. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that even 
the first princes ‘of Europe have aspired to the dignity of Cardinal.” 
‘‘ Whatever might be the merits of the talents of any other body of 





aF rom their own mouths, it will be seen that their pretensions, were not acceded to 
until] the dark ages drew on.—(Ep. 
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men in the universe,” says Dr. England “ I could have no hesita- 
tion for an instant, to place this assembly by its side, and, whether 
uponthe ground of capacity, of experience, of information, of indus- 
try, or of virtue, or of al: united, to claim a favourable award from 
every impartial and capable judge.” 

‘“‘Not one of its members has been raised to the Cardinalate, 
merely because of his family greatness; he has uniformly decorated 
that, at least by his virtues. In this body are found the pro- 
tectors of science, the patrons of the arts, the promoters of piety, 
the founders of colleges, of hospitals, and of those other institutions 
which alleviate the distress and promote the happiness of man. The 
constitution of the body exhibits the sources from which is drawn 
the mass of excellence which it contains. Jf there be something of 
aristocracy in its composition, it 1s, perhaps, that species of which 
even a republic might lo some extent approve. No one is admitted 
by descent or hereditary claim; if dignity is conferred, it is only upon 
the indjvidual, and for his personal merits. ‘It is open for the son 
of the peasant equally as for the son of the prince. If the Dorias, 
the Pamphillis, the Justinianis, the Matteis; and such like be found 
upon the list, the Micaras, the Salas and others, raised by their own 
merits from the humblest ranks, are also high upon it. If the anti- 
quarian, the painter, the poet, or the sculptor, were asked who are 
their best protectors, they will tell you, Fesch, Galeffi and Weld: 
the philosopher will claim Zurla. The memoirs of the venerable 
Pacca, will exhibit the tact of the statesman, the erudition of the 
scholar, the sufferings of the martyr, and the fidelity of patriotic 
heroism, Lambruschini and Spinola stand deservedly respected for 
their correct diplomacy. Bernettiis looked upon as worthy of the 
mantle of Gonsalvi, which has fallen upon his shoulders. Pedicini 
and Odescalchi are the enlightened patrons and patterns of elevated 
piety and regularity of discipline.”’ 

“The usuat press © of the Carprnaus in the Papal chapel, is a 
red cassock with a cincture of the same colour, having tassels of 





b. Bellarmine, and Baronius, with nearly all the inferior authorities in defence of 
the church of Rome, in hope of getting some proof for Peter’s being at Rome, are 
strongly in favour of thattext. 1. Peter v. 13, being interpreted Rome instead of 
Babylon. Much good, may it do them, as to all the proof they can bring out of it.— 
Rome is seated on SEVEN HILLS, and in the Revelation of John, xvu1. ch. Babylon the 
great is said to be scated on a beast, which has seven heads, which seven heads are 
seven mountains on which the woman sitteth. 

We here print a few passages of scripture, describing as we think the seat of the 
Beast and the costume of the Cardinals, and we beseech of the reader, just to compare - 
it, with those passages in this account, printed in Italics, where red—purple—and 


scarlet, occurs. 
The Woman. Rev. xvu. ch. 3 v. ‘‘And I saw a woman, sit upon ascarlet coloured 


beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads, and ten horns.” 
The Beast’s heads v. 9. ‘The seven heads, are seven mountains, on which the 


woman siiteth.’’ 

Who is this woman? vy. 18. ‘‘And the woman which thou sawest ts that great city, 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth.” 

Her name. V. 5. ‘“‘And upon her forehead was a name written, Mystery, 
BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS, AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE 
EARTH.”’ 

Her character. V 6. And I saw the woman, drunken with the blood of the 


sainis and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” 2 
Her press. Ch. xvi. v.4 ‘‘And the woman was arrayed in purple and searlet 


colour, and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, §c. 
The cost of this dress—mourning at her overthrow by those from whom it was 


porehased, at her inability to buy; &e. Ch. xvi. 11, 12,13 verses. 
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gold red stockings, a rochet* over which they commonly wear a 
cappa orample cloak, with a large tippet of white ermine, which 
hangs over the shoulders and chest. The ermine is laid aside in 
the summer season. On their heads they wear small red calottes, 
und sometimes square red caps. In times of penance and mourn- 
ing, the red robes are chanzed for others of a violet colour, and on 
two or three particular days the rose colour is used. On solemn 
occasions, when the Pope officiates, or when there Is a grand pro- 
cession, they all wear red shoes, and mitres of white damask silk; 
the Cardinal bishops wear copes; the Cardinal priests, chasubles, 
und the Cardinal deacons, dalmatics of the colour suited to the 
solemnity; but on days of penance, the deacons wear chasubles.— 
heir dress of state, when not engaged in sacred functions, 1s the 
cassock, the rochet, over whieh is worn a manteletta ur shortcloak, 
through which they put their arms, and a mozetta or tippet witha 
small hood, over which the Cardinal bishops exhibit the chain of 
the pectoral cross, but not the cross itself. When in full jurisdic- 
tion, that is, in the churches of their titles (each Cardinal 1s titular 
of some church in Rome), or during the vacancy of the Holy See, 
the manteletta is always laid aside. Cardinals promoted from any 
of the religious orders, preserve in their robes the peculiarity of co- 
lour belonging to that association, and never use silk.’’} But all wear 
the red hat and cap, the first of which was introduced by Innocent VI. 
in 1245, as emblematical of the obligation they were under of shed- 
ding their blood, if necessary, for the hononr of God and the wel- 
fare of religion. The red cap was instituted by Paul II., to dis- 
tinguish the Cardinals from other prelates on occasions when the 
hat was not used. 

“If the splendor and richness of the Cardinals’ appearance in 
public be great, numbers of them have inherited the means by which 
that exhibition is sustained, and refuse to accept from the public 
purse, the allowance which is appropriated for its support; others 
would, in any state of society, have by their merits obtained a simi- 
larrank; others in the midst of this external show follow in their 
private life, the poverty and mortification, which they vowed as 
members of the strictest orders of religion; and tf they ridec in 
splendid carriages in Rome, for the purpose of conformiug to the 
etiquette which is so essential, they have traversed Italy on foot, with 





Their lamentation. V. 16. ‘*Alas, alas, that great cify. that was clothed in fine 
linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls.”’ 
Read on in this chapter her terrible overthrow and the rejoicing, Over it, of the holy 
apostles and prophets. 2) v. [Eb. 

.,*A rochet is a surplice with narrow sleeves, such as is wora by bishops. 

¢Dr. Eagland’s Ceremonies of Holy Week, in the Papal Chapel. 

c See Letter to Pope Paul III. in vol. | of Preservatives agaigst popery. 

** Nay, in this city Whores walk about as if they were Goodly Matrons; or they 
ride upon Mules, and are at noon-day followed up and down by men of the best account 
in the families of Cardinals and Clergymen. We see no such degeneracy in any 
other city, but in this, which ie to be an example to all others. These Whores live 
in splendid houses: ’tisa filthy abuse, and ought to be remedied!”? This extract from 
the address of four cardinals and five Bishops to Paul lI, (who died 1555.) on the 
necessity for a Reformation, must strike any one as leaning very pointedly, om the 
practice of these Cardinals, as given by one who as report says, is looking forward to 
a seat among them. [Ep 
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only their breviaries in their hands, making its churches resound 
with the eloquence which converted the sinner and encouraged the 
saints.’’* - 

In viewing this finished character and the numberless others that 
might be adduced, we are forced to acknowledged that the scaRLET 
ROBES OF A CARDINAL are something more than outward show.* 
We cannot but believe that they are the expression of great excel- 
lence as well as the insiguia of eminent rank; and that minds so 
pure, so gifted, so cultivated as to have merited this high distinction, 
will honour it by the faithful discharge of the important obligations 
which it unposes. 


CHAPTER II. 


This chapter gives us the Names and Number of Cardinals, &c 
We shall omit the Names, giving only the Numbers, and the coun- 
tries from which they have been called. 


Romans, - - - 
Of the Papal Dominions, 
Neopolitans, - - 
Sicilian, - 

French, - 

Corsican, : 
Sardinians, - 

Genoese. - 

Spaniards, 

Portuguese, 

Austrian, 

Milanese, 

Venitians, 

Maltese, - 

English, 


= 


Of Pius VII. 
Of Leo XII. 
Of Pius VIII. 
Of Gregory XVI. 


Places reserved or vacant, 
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Creations 


= | 


Total, p< 


(To be continued. ) 





MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


BY RO: J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Canton Freybourg.—-Wolf the Missionary.—-Guyeres.—-Tem- 
perance. —Frutigen.— Pilgrims.—City of Freybourg, and its great 
suspension bridge.—The Peasantry.— Goitres.— Roman Antiquities. 
Canton Vaud.—FPersecution and Revival in it.—Momiers.—Dr. 
Malan of Geneva.—Felix Neff.—Political State of the Canten.— 
Lake Lemon.—Beautiful Scenery.— Lausanne.— Gibbon’s  House.— 
Change in Society.— The Cathedral.— Pope Felix V.—The Prince 





*U. S. Miscel vor. XIII. p. 164. tSee Note b. page. 56. 
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of Hesse.—The Manners of the Great.—Use of German Princes.— 
Revolution in Vaud.—The shore of Lake Lemon.— Vintage —Use of 
wine.—Luke Craft.—Coppet.— Madame De Stael.—Pistalozzi.— 
The residence of Lord Byron.—Ferney — Voltaire, estimate of him. 


Tue Canton Freyburg (or Friburg as it is often spelt) is ranked 
amongst the large Cantons of Switzerland. It is situated towards 
the western side of the confederation; and contained in 183], a 
population of 87,000 souls,—of whom, only seven or eight thous- 
and residing in the district of Morat (or Murten)—are reformed. 
It is decidedly a Catholic Canton; and contains not only establish- 
ments of Jesuits, but several extensive ones of the austere and un- 
social Carthusians,—who seem to place the chief good, in silence, 
naked feet, and dirty clothes. Since the late revolution in this 
Canton, a degree of religious liberty, not enjoyed in the Catholic 
Cantons generally has been allowed; though even here, it is rather 
a shy toleration, than any real freedom. In this Canton, the 
French language, in a miserable patais, is spoken, as extensively 
almost as the German: but this is the limit, to which that language 
has yet penetrated the country, in the use of the people at large. 

There are several of these establishments of the professed that 
deserve particular notice on one account or other; and I regretted 
my inability to visit them. The hermitage of Sainte Madaliene, a 
league from Freybourg, is said to be cut entirely out of the rock; + 
though the whole establishment is four hundred feet long, and its 
clock tower eighty feet high. It is the establishment of Trappists 
at Valsainte, nine leagues “off, i in the direction of Bulle and Cresny, 
which possess most interest. It is the chief place of this singular 
fraternity; and was for some time the residence of the missionary 
Wolf. This extraordinary man was born in Bavaria, of Jewish 
parents, his father being a man of consequence, amongst his people 
and a Rabbi. At the age of sixteen years he was baptized, by a 
priest at Prague, in Bohemia, and becamea papist. After some 
time he went to Rome, and spent two years in the college of the 
Propaganda—pursuing his studies. He was dismissed from that 
institution, and found his way to Switzerland; and finally into the 
conventof Trappist Monks at Valsainte. Here he remained, until 
he became disgusted beyond farther endurance with the deceit and 
imposture of his companions; and at this critical juncture of his 
destiny met with an English traveller, at whose suggestion he visit- 
ed England. He there found friends, —under whose advice he 
spent two years at Oxford University. His subsequent history is 
known,—as well as his extraordinary efforts and sacrifices in 
the cause of Christ and his brethren: efforts and sacrifices, attend- 
ed by some excentricities and errors, which however they are to be 
regretted,—have perhaps too seriously weakened the sympathy of 
the Christian world in his behalf. 

The road from Berne to Freyburg, and thence to Lausane in the 
Canton Vaud, —over a distance of eighteen Swiss leagues—passes 
through a beautiful and well cultivated region,—composed of a 
constant succession of hills and valleys,—across which the route 
generally lies. To the right the Java range of mountains which 
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skirt France and Switzerland, gradually rise from a distant dim line, 
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along the horizon; to bold and rocky promontaries, which seem 
much nearer than they really are. On the left the mountains of the 
ancient country of Gruyeres, famous on many accounts, and not 
amongst the least for their cheese—and the sweet and stirring 
music of their cow-herds:—form a kind of low scene, over which 
the stupendous alps, lift up their heads, crowned with a diadem of 
pure, brilliant and everlasting snow. The Counts of Gruyeres, lost 
these rich hill sides, in a singular way. Having become greatly in- 
volved by their extravagance — the evidences of their liability passed 
into the hands of the Bernes and F ribourgers; who eventually took 
the country for the debt. By astrange chain of circumstances, the 
people of an entire district were eaten and drunken, from subjects 
of a petty prince, into republicans; and that without any interven- 
tion of their own. I am not able to say what influence, this sin- 
gular lesson, on the fruits of extravagance, had in producing the 
edict, by which from the year 17:35, to this time the sale of spirituous 
liquore, has been prohibited in these mountains. It is said that, 
the consumption of coffee, is greater here, in proportion to the 
number and wealth of the people, than in any part of the world. 
This may be attributed to the disuse of ardent spirits. Or probably 
to the general habits of luxury and prodigality, for which the wealth- 
ier people amongst them, are said to be famous. These qualities 
are however so far from being common to their neighbours—that 
the people of the valley of Frutigen, are reported to have abstained 
from eating meat for seven years—that by a rigid parsimony they 
might hoard the sum demanded by the barons of Thure, as the 
price of their exemption from all unports. The Swiss of another 
generation, would have redeemed their liberties, with a different 
metal. And yet perhaps, these simple peasants made the wiser as 
well as the surer purchase. ‘The shedding of human blood, should 
be the utmost remedy; and that only a “joint intolerable wrong. 
Even amongst the wisest of the heathen it was a principle of morals, 
as well as a policy—that the sword was only, ultima ratio, the very 
last alternative. And even in this dire extremity, its use is qualified 
by a most instructive limitation. Ultima ratio regum. Kings—not 
mankind at large, but the rulers of the world, have been the great 
slaughter mongers of it.— | 

At the village of Schmitten between Berne and Freybourg, we 
had occasion to stop fora few moments, and were overtaken by a 
company of pilgrims, who were returning from Eiusiéedlen in_ the 
Canton Schurgts, where they had made a pilgrimage to the Benedic- 
tine abbey, where a wooden i image of Notre-dame des, Ermites, 
(our lady ‘of the Hermits) presented by the princess Hildegarde to 
the founder of the abbey, attracts yearly crowds of pilgrims. This 
company consisted of thirteen persons, of humble appearance; of 
whom three were females, and one a boy;—the remaining nine 
being young and athletic men. They declined all conversation, 
except the shortest, and simplest answers to such questions as seem- 
ed to them worthy of a response. Amongst those not answered 
was that designed to aScertain their place of abode; and I can 

therefore form no idea of the distance they had gone, to worship a 
stock : which has become doubly sacred since it escaped the fury 

with which the French soldiers in 1798 visited some other objects 

about the Abbage. They were now nearly a hundred miles from 
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the place of pilgrimage, on their return home. And although their 
progress was necessarily slow—seeing that some or all of them, 
stopped to perform an act of worship in every church and chapel, 

—and before every cross and station mark, they encountered; yet 
they seemed weary and harrassed with the length of their way. 
For the rest, they were ragged, filthy, and haggard to a pitiable de- 
gree; and presented a spectacle, well calculated to humble our 
hearts in the view of what human nature is, and to fill them with 
sorrow at the proof of what it may be made. 

The city of Freybourg is one of the prettiest in Switzerland,— 
though one of the least frequented by travellers. The road leading 
through it, is not quite so level as that by Morat; and all sorts of 
excuses are made by owners and drivers of post horses, to prevent 
persons from taking route by it. I resolved to see it; and was 
doubly fixed in that purpose on finding that it lay precisely in my 
way,—from which I must turn aside to avoid it. Its situation is 
exceedingly romantic,—the country around it beautiful—the public 
edifices well worthy of inspection—and its institutions curious, and 
antique. There are few places in Switzerland, where I should sup- 
pose, a traveller would pass a short time most pleasantly. —It possess- 
es one monument of taste and enterprize,—I m.ght almost say mag- 
nificence—which surpasses any thing of the kind, perhaps in the 
world. The town is situated on the south bank of the river Savine, 
—whose cliffs are abrupt and hirh. Above these cliffs and receding 
a little more from the stream are still higher elevations; upon the 
sloping face of one of which the little city stands,with white houses, 
and ancient walls; which cross the river and encompass a part of 
the town built on the margin of the water on the north side of the 
Savine. The work of which I have spoken, is a superb suspension 
bridge, thrown across the river from the tops of the clifis—and hang- 
ing in the air without apparent support, 900 feet long, and L140 feet 
above the bed of the river—with a breadth of perhaps 60 feet. At 
each end, on the cliff is an arch of considerable height, through 
which the way passes. Over these are drawn two cords of a diam- 
eter of six inches, which are composed of fine wires, tightly bound 
together. The ends of these large cords, passed over the tops of 
the arches, are fastened into the cliffs, on each side of the river,— 
at a distance of perhaps a hundred feet from the arches, and 
nearly on a level with their basis. This fastening, and the ful- 
crum afforded by the tops of the arches, form the entire support of 
the bridge. The great cords pass across the riv er—swagging in such 
a way—as to touch the cone of the bridge about the “centre; the 
bridze itself being slightly arched. The timbers of the bridge are 
fastended to the great cords, by vertical cords of one inch diameter, 
made precisely like the great one, and occurring at intervals of afew 
feet. It has been in use for about two years;—and the heaviest 
burdens, in all sorts of vehicles carrie:| over it. Its balance is so 
perfect, that it trembles, at the tread of a single passenger. I was 
not able to learn the name of the architect; and got for answer ‘‘Oh! 
he issome Frenchman; I believe from Lyons.’”’ It is a work full of 
genius and science; in whichthe simple and beautiful structure, is 
surpassed only by the hardy and grand conception.—I saw various 
advertisements, of the first scheme of the seventh class, of the lot- 
teries, by the proceeds of which this noble work is to be paid for: 
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and I bewailed the sad necessity by which ignorance and vice seem 
doomed to obscure all that is greatest, and degrade all that is most 
useful amongst men. 

The village of Payerne (called in German Peterlingen)—although 
within four or five leagues of the town of Freybourg, is situated in 
the Canton Vaud. It is seated in the midst of rich and highly cul- 
tivated fields, lately stripped when I saw them of crops of peas, to- 
bacco and hemp, and looking more like the best portions of our 
middle and western states, than any part of Switzerland I had seen. 

We tarried an hour in the place, for our driver to rest his horses 
—during which, | had an opportunity of seeing a large collection of 
the people from lhe vicinage, at their weekly ‘market. I observed 
here, very strikingly several peculiarities of the dress of the men of 
the middle and poorer classes, which are in a considerable degree 
common to the other cantons. Very few wear woollen clothes;— 
and the hemp and cotton fabrics which poorly supply their place in 
a climate so damp and cold, are thin and coarse. But even these 
garments never fit the person. Short in the arms, short in the legs 
—narrow in the back—the short tails sticking fantastically out, or 
lapping over each other, with every other possible defect of cut and 
make; the whole effect, is such, that the wearer looks uncomforta- 
ble and ludicrous. This thing is nearly universal, and is I think a 
principal reason why the peasants of the country are always consid- 
eredugly. Their wives and sisters may treat them thus through in- 
capacity; and indeed their hands seem fully as familiar with the hoe 
and plough, as with the distaff and needle. But avery slight glance 
at the females of this region, is enough to make one suspect ‘that a 
secret purpose, lurks at the bottom of their terrible handy work for 
the other sex. They are not perhaps to be thought hard of for de- 
siring their husbands to look somewhat like themselves; and of all 
the female sex I had then ever seen, these impressed me with the 
most disgust. ‘To say nothing of any thing else, three women out 
of every four had goitre, of the most terrible dimensions: and I am 

rather inclined to believe, that if a strict scrutiny were allowed, a 
large part of the remainder, would be found to have small ones. I 
had observed a few persons, before with this revolting disease; which 
had from the first exclusively offended my sight, on account perhaps 
of its great rarity in America. But to be thrown, in an instant, a- 
mongst five hundred women—nearly all of whom were deformed in 
the throat —and very many to a degree scarcely admitting of belief, 
shocked me beyond expression. There is no feeling more sponta- 
neous in the breast of civilized and enlightened men, than tender- 
ness and veneration, towards all that 1s called woman. The debt of 
gratitude to our mothers which nothing can repay,—hightened by 
the recollection of the tears we have wrung from their sacred eyes, 
—serves to give to every aged womana title to our reverence. The 
inexpressible tenderness of a father’s heart overflows towards every 
bright look of maiden beauty that recalls the name of daughter; and 
there is not a step of sedate and matron-like dignity and grace, that 
does not fill the memory, the imagination and the heart, with that 
form which is the centre of every blessed picture of life. How 
much of its sweetness, yea how much of its dignity and virtue, does 
life owe, to these hallowed relationships! For my part, I felt as if a 
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calamity had overtaken me; when I found myself irresistibly repelled, 
from the indulgence of such kindly feelings towards such multitudes, 
by what could only be called a misfortune: and my heart upbraided 
me for a fastidiousness of taste, as insuperable as it is, perhaps In- 
defensible. It would break my heart to dwell amongst such sights. 

The village of Milden still nearer to Lausanne, is not perhaps 
worthy of special mention on its own account; and I[ shall remem- 
ber it principally as the spot, where I saw a block of defaced stone, 
a few feet high, and of about half the width of its heigth—covered 
with characters, which the ‘‘tooth of time’’—has in a great degree 
consumed. But that stone, has the same simplicity and beauty of 
figure which every where distinguished the Roman altar; and it tells 
more eloquently, in its disfigured solitude, the tale of ruin, which it 
alone is left to record—than words could repeat. It is the only 
relic of what was once Minidunum: all that abides to connect the 
idle lounger through the crooked streets, with heroic generations, 
that have been dust,for so many centuries. They who say they have 
deciphered the inscription make it announce that Quintus /¢lius, 
priest of Augustus, had erected at his own expense, this altar, to 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and to Juno Regina,—and that he had 
given three quarters of a million of Sesteres (about $20.000) to the 
city of Minidunum, for the construction of a gymnasium: upon con- 
dition that, if the money were not applied to this use, it should ap- 
pertain as a legacy to the city of Aventicum.—I am solaced to be- 
lieve, that this is the real import of the inscription. Religion is the 
first necessity of man; learning his chiefest accomplishment; en- 
larged and wise benevolence his highest excellence. It is touching 
to behold this memorial of the indwelling power of what pertains 
to every generation. Surviving all that was peculiar to the most 
majestic of them all. It pertains to nature,—and therefore it is 
meet, that its memorials should live when all others die. The brook 
which murmurs past these walls—the mountain which frowns on 
them from afar, abide in their seperate, and changeless beauty and 
grandeur—just as when Minidunum and Aventicum, and Quintus 
fElius and the wise Augustus, lived to gaze upon them. And so 
they will abide, when other ages in distant posterity, retain of us, 
less traces it may be, than this little stone. But in those most dis- 
tant ages, as in these passing now, and in those buried in an un- 
known antiquity; the royal structure of man will stand changeless as 
the universe around him. How it rejoices the heart, to know that 
with the blessing of God, the very essence of things, involves the 
necessity, that sustained efforts to do man good, are obliged to suc- 
ceed. For they are based in necessities and impulses, stronger than 
all that is within and without united; and so enduring that we can 
be ruined only by their misdirection. Man will have a God. Will 
the Christians give him his? Man will submit himself to be taught 
by those wiser than he. Will the enlightened give him truth? 
Man’s gifts are lavished evermore, where his affections cleave. Will 
the wise present him with objects worthy of a magnificent charity? 

The Canton Vaud is one of the most considerable in the Helvetic 
confederation both in population and territorial extent: that is to say, 
if such a word, can be used of alittle state, containing only 180.000 
people. Of these not above four thousand are called Catholics; the 
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remainder not only professing the protestant religion--but there is 
great reason to believe engaging as evangelical ministration of the 
word of life to a greater proportionate extent than any other part 
of the continent of Europe. 

It is known to the religious world, that the Christians of this 
canton have during the present g generation suffered a most rigor- 
ous oppression—lI ‘should perhaps call it—from their brethren, pro- 
fessing the same faith with themselves. This state of things lasted 
SIX OF eight years, during which, persons were exiled, imprisoned, 
fined and prohibited from assembling for worship; and otherwise 
vexed and premised, by the authority of the laws, and under the 
procurement of the public authorities and protestant pastors;— 
avowedly because they professed doctrines and pursued a course of 
life and worship, which need be no further explained to an Ameri- 
can reader, than to say they were such as all the Christians of that 
country aim at. Happily, this folly and wickedness defeated its 
own ends: or rather God made the wrath of man praise him, and 
graciously restrained the remainder thereof. For the last four or 
five years unlimited freedom of worship has been enjoyed; and at 
this time, there are above a hundred pastors in the Canton Vaud, 
who receive the truth in the love of it, and preach it faithfully and 
zealously to the people. ‘It isa blessed Canton,’—said one of 
the most active and enlightened Christians of Sw itzerland to me,— 
one not himself a citizen of Vaud. 

The state of things which preceded and ushered in this revival 
of religion throughout the Canton Vand, as well as in other parts of 
Switzerland, and indeed in most countries of Europe, was extremely 
curious and interesting. I mention this canton only, at the present 
time. I asked Dr. Malan at Geneva, what was 2 Momier. I had 
heard the word used, in every sense, good and bad; and although I 
understood in general that a religious sect was designated by it, I 
was somewhat confused by various imports. ‘“‘ Ah!’ said the vene- 

rable man, ‘‘you speak to the king of the Momiers—to the first 
perhaps who was branded with the name.’’—He then proceeded to 
inform me in reply to anxious questions shortly of his conversion— 
the privation of his appointment of instructor of youth in Geneva 
on that account—his lack of permission to preach—the contempt 
of his brethren—and the scorn of his fellow citizens. In this con- 
tingency, his habit was to preach, as he could in the adjoining vil- 
lages of France which are near enough for persons from Geneva to 
attend. The same malice whichoppressed him at home; followed 
to revile him, in the regions round about. ‘To ridicule him, it was 
advertised that the creat Momier—would exhibit, at such and such 
times and places; the word answering precisely to a noun personal 
made out of our word mummery. At first he was not aware that he 
was meant; but supposed that as the habits of the places and time 
encouraged sabbath day exhibitions of al! kinds,—it was a real 
juggler who had availed himself of the crowd and would actually 
exhibit his mountebank tricks. ‘‘When If found out the truth’”’ said 
he, with his dark eyes beaming light—‘I was full of joy. Then I 
knew this wasa great thing. ‘T did not see it so plain before. They 
had given it a name; it is a great work; they have so treated great 
works before: I saw that God intended great things!”—The event 
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the single hearted Christian. And amidsi the trials and sorrows of 
an apostleship full of many that wound the spirit and break the 
heart; God has permitted his servant to see the truth of that in which 
hetrusted. It is a greatwork. Who shall say, how much greater 
it is destined to become. 

Amongst the early converts, either through the direct agency of 
Dr. Malan or perhaps through the same instrumentality, to which 
his own conversion may be attributed—was Felix Neff. “The most 
gifted man, both in body and mind, I ever knew, was Felix Neff.” 
These words were spoken to me, by professor Gaufern of Geneva. 
Neff was a soldier in the garrison of Geneva;—was converted—be- 
came a minister of Jesus Christ—and was perhaps more directly 
successful and more wonderfully blessed in his labours, than any 
man of this extraordinary age. It was through his instrumentality 
that the revival amongst the pastors in the canton Vaud commenced; 
and that at a time when he was but imperfectly educated, and not 
licensed to preach. He went on foot, from one parish to another, 
over the canton—visiting the pastors. ‘To these he preached; not 
directly but with a pathos, subtility—and demonstration, which 
characterised the man, and marked him, as a chief captain in the 
army of the Lords His instructions to the pastors (what a phrase 
have I used —what a lesson is contained in it—a discharged soldier 
teach pastors religion!) His instructions—for they were “truly such 
—were confined exclusively to the narration of what he had seen, 
heard and witnessed. He asked leave to tell what God had done 
for his soul. The pastor listened, in the retirement of his study:— 
and the truth slew him! He wished to make known what he had 
witnessed, of the work of the Lord on the heart of such, or such a 
one. The pastor heard—and the scales fell from his eyes. It was 
as the water of Marah, with the bitterness of sin gushing from the 
head of the fountain. And the servant of the Lord cast in of the 
tree of life eternal, and the sweetness of heaven revisited the stream. 
Will it be credited, that I searched every book store in Geneva for 
some monument of Felix Neff and found none? Can it be believed 
that in the two principal book stores of the place, I was told in both 
instances by the masters of the shops—that they had never before 
heard of the man! 

1 should not omit to state, that this canton has taken the lead in 
support of popular sentiments, and just and liberal views in Swit- 
zerland, for some years past. Indeed the toleration of piety dates 
from the revolution in Vaud following that of July in France: while 
on the other hand the Christians of the canton, have with equal fer- 
vency espoused the cause of freedom. Itis surely true that the 
Christian religion, is perfectly compatable with the existence of all 
kinds of social systems, not sinful in themselves, and that chiefly 
because, it has nothing to do with any sort of system—except to 
teach all men to do perfectly all their duties. But it is just as 
true, that the principles of Christianity are principles of justice, to 
all—mercy tothe unfortunate, and humility before God; and that its 
spirit, is as widely different from that of most of the existing in- 
stitutions of the world—as selfishness, cruelty and oppression—are 
removed from the principles already stated. Let us therefore re- 
joice doubly in such manifestations as these. True religion is at 
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tiriking. Amongst the curiosities of the place, strangers are shown 
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any occupied br man since the dars of the apostles. We are better 

off than after the reviral ofletters. For knowledze is more diffused 

and relision more seneral. We are “he nerve in our posiuon, than 
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For now we stand upon the ruins of all those opinions, of which 
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events which date in the world since the American revolution, 
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and in Europe since that of France of 1789—have produced upon 

all human interests precise!v the effects. which he reformation did 


in regard to religion. Right ideas have the mastery: it is power, 
brute force alone that holds society in check. The heart of the 
world is accessable at every por h i, simple, glorious, 
power of divine truth. The time for the life from the ead is come, 
for the world. If the of Ch be faithfal_—a career of 
blessedness is before her—of which al] past generations have seen 
but the twilight. 7 

The Cathedra! at Lausanne, whichis regarded as one of the finest 
Gothic edifices in Europe.—was once considered also peculiarly 
sacred. It was consecrated by one pope, and the remains of another, 
still repose in one of its aisles. The first was Gregory X. the other 
Felix V. The latter deserves the admiration of posterity, for an act 
of rare and noble self-denial—which is perfectly unique in the his- 
tory of the papac The council of Basle had deposed the reign- 
ing pope and doeted the Count of Savoy—who took the title of 
Felix V. That the Council had ample power to do both these acts, 
had been expressly settled, as of faith, by the Council of Constance. 
But the reigning pope and his faction, choose to regard their in- 
terests as more infallibly revealed—than the will of God could be to 
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a general council; although they held as of faith, that such a council, 
spake as with the voice of God. But they evaded this conclusion 
by denying that the Council of Basle, was holy general or e@cument- 
cal: a denial which robs them of the countenance of the most re- 
spectable assembly of papal divines thatever met. Felix V.—after 
accepting the triple crown, and waiting several years, without violence 
or bitterness, to see if the Ultramontaine party w ould submit to the 
voice of the Council .and the general wish of the papal church:— 
found himself reduced to the necessity of taking up arms to subdue 
the anti-pope—creating a permanent schism by tolerating him longer, 
—or abdicating the tiara. With the spirit of a benevolent man, and 
a wise prince—may we not hope also of an humble Christian, he 
chose the last alternative and resigned the papacy, in this Cathedral 
in the year 1449. I trod upon his ashes, with profound reverence; 
and looked upon his defaced monument, with a feeling of kindly 
remembrance, strongly contrasting with the coldness, perhaps con- 
tempt, with w hich I regarded the pempous titles of the dead barons, 
and the carved marble of the nameless prelates around him. His suc- 
cessors in the county of Savoy, are at the present moment kings of 
Sardinia: and it is not improbable they may yet rule over all northern 
Italy. The reigning pontiff, and all who have preceded him for 
nearly four centuries, are the successors of the anti-pope, condemn- 
ed and justly deposed by the Council of Basle; which had every 
mark by which the papists themselves define, a general council, in 
a greater degree than most of those they regard as such;—and this 
additionally ‘that it composed, as they say, the great Hussite schism. 
Either a general council is not infallible ,—or the popes for four 
centuries have had only an anti-papal, instead of an apostolical suc- 
cession—or the Council of Basle was an erroneous and schismatical 
issembly instigated by the devil. If this last alternative be admitted 
—no human ingenuity can prescribe rules by which a true general 
council can be distinguished from a false one: and therefore the faith 
of Rome is built on the sand. If either of the two former suppo- 
sitions be true—Rome can have no faith at all. But one of the 
three is obliged to be true—as the three cover every possible suppo- 
sition in the case.— 
There was a curious point in the manners of the great, acciden- 
tally exhibited to me in great nakedness, at Lausanne. Though 
grown familiar with the appearance of soldiers, I thought there were 
rather more than the usual portion lounging before, and about the 
galleries of the hotel at which I stopped. On asking what it meant, 
T was told, they belonged to the house hold of the prince of Hesse 
Cassel, who was then a lodger in the hotel. Further enquiries re- 
vealed the fact that his highness, (whether royal or merely serene, I 
am not able to say,) had a family with him,—that is a lady, perhaps 
several, and children. Another step in the investigation brought 
out the admission that the family, although really his, was not his 
real family. That is, his highness was publicly travelling up and 
down Europe, with his mistress and her offspring. I thank God, 
that our republican ideas are yet sufficiently in accordance with 
virtue and public decency, to save us from such open manifestations 
of debauchery. But we should judge the prince of Hesse Cassel, 
harshly if we supposed he was at all sensible of the nature of the 
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outrage he was committing. The number of rulers in Europe, 
whether great or small who have illegitimate families—is generally 
equal to the entire actual number; and this revolting truth has existed 
so long,that more than half the hereditary aristocracy of all Europe, is 
justly entitled to the boy Sinister—the badge of bastardy—upon their 
proud escutcheons. Even those royal races which are extinct in the 
legitimate lines—survive in those which are otherwise. The present 
royal family of England, has but three feeble remnants of the large 
family of George [{1. to nourish legitimate rulers, for the British 
realm, in the next generation. But in the other sort—the numbers 
are not so easily computed. The present ‘“‘most religious king’ — 

William IV. the head of the United Church of England and Ireland 
—has around him a large family of the late unhappy actress, Mrs. 
Jourdon, whom he is so benevolent, as to treat as if they were his 
own,—and to allow, in the use of thename Flitz Clarence, his own 
ducal appellation. These young gentlemen and ladies, are the at- 
tendants of royalty—the friends—e ;quals—portions of nobles, pre- 
lates—magnets of England. It might almost be supposed, that 


something of this sort, was meant in England, when they spake of 
a man’s being well born. 


These little German princess, are not however to be underrated. 


They play a most important part in the affairs of Europe. For 
though their territories be often too small for an ancient park;—and 
their cities not so large as we could build up in America in half a 
year; yet this is all the better. The more they can be multiplied the 
better for Europe—for the world—for posterity.—There are certain 
parts of the earth which seem peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
certain creatures. ‘The Roman emperors sent to one province for 
the brains of the peacocks, and to another for the tongues of night- 
ingales,—for their costly repasts. Lybia, in all ages, is the land 
of the lion;—Arabia of the horse. Germany produces queens! 
These little nests of princes,-—are the common resort of the failing 
royalty of Europe. And when one wants a queen he goes thither, 
almost by instinct. 

The Canton Vaud appertained for a long time to the county of 
Savoy. Conquered afterwards by the republic of Berne, in a war 
undertaken. to assist their allies of Geneva; it remained until the 
close of the last century subject to that Canton. As one ofthe con- 
sequences perhaps ofthe French revolution, it revolted from Berne; 
and when the great powers of Europe were resettling its states after 
the fall of Napoleon in ISH, this Canton, was placed, im the Hel- 
vetic confederation, on its present footing. It is said that the personal 
influence of General de la Harpe—who was a native of Vaud, and 
had been attached to the person of the emperor Alexander in his 
youth was the great obstacle of the reunion of the two cantons at 
that period. Ithas no doubt been better for both, thatthe intrigues 
alledged to have been entered into by Berne to obtain the reanexa- 
tion of Vaud—were not successful. 

The distance from Lausanne to Geneva—is about forty English 
miles. The road passes along the shores of the lake—through a 
region of great fertility and beauty—sustaining a dense population 
and cultivated to a high degree. The vallages have an ancient and 
rather sombre appearance;—and the chateaus are hid away in the 
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midst of groves of walnut and pear trees. The valley is filled with 
vines, which were still covered with their delicious frujt—though it 
was the end of the first week in October. I had seen no vines since 
we left the shores of lake Aug—and not many since we had turned 
ourbacks on the RKhime. It surprised me to find so many and so 
extensive vineyards, such large vines, and such abundant vintage; 
and especially, to see the white grape, whichis generally considered 
less hardy than the purple—predominating every where. During 
my stay at Geneva I had an opportunity to witness the whole process 
of the vintage in this part of Switzerland; and will ina few words 
describe it.—On both sides of the lake the white grape is preferred— 
and considered more suitable to the climate, than any coloured 
grape. It ripens a week or ten days sooner: and on the south side 
of the lake, as the frosts are earlier, the v intage is commenced sooner 
than on the north. It is apparent from these several facts, that from 
the commencement of the vintage of the white grape on the south 
side of the lake, to the close of that of the red grape on the north 
side, several weeks must elapse. Much also depends on the season. 
But in general the two last weeks of October, are considered the 
period of the vintage. The labourers at this season, are paid about 
eighteen cents a day of our money, to the females (who compose 
the larger portion of them)—and twenty five or thirty cents to men. 
They are also fed ina plain way; and permitted to sleep in barns, 
and garrets, where they exist. These labourers, for the region around 
Geneva, meet in a sort of market, every Sabbath morning in that 
city, and are there hired for a period of one week or less—at a time. 
The process of gathering the grapes, and making the wine then 
commences. The bunches of grapes are picked and put into small 
wooden vessels; which as fast as they are filled, are emptied into a 
larger, and very curious funnel shaped tub, w hich they use all over 
Europe to carry liquids in, upon their backs, with the small end 
downwards. This is filled with bunches of grapes; and as they are 
thrown in, a man mashes them with a sort of pestle—pretty much 
as hommony is beaten. He then carries them to the wine press— 
which is generally erected in the same building where the wine is 
stored.—The grapes are poured from the tub upon the press;—and 
after they have been pressed to apparent dryness—the pummice 1s 
cut up, and placed in hogsheads with water. This after soaking is 
fit for vinegar—for distillation into brandy, or for an inferior kind 
of wine,—usually givento servants. The juice of the grape, is not 
even strained; but thick, and far more dirty, than our sweet cider— 
it is taken from the press, and thrown into hogsheads, which I should 
imagine contain several hundreds of gallons each. This finishes the 
process. The wine ferments clear, and in three months is fit for 
use; being much improved, of course by age. But it is neither, 
racked off—nor adulterated—nor mixed.—it is the simple juice of 
the grape—and is so used by the grower, or so passes into the 
hands of the wine merchant. What befalls so much of it as the 
wine dealer handles, is best known to the trade. But in Europe at 
least I presume its extreme cheapness, insures it against any adulte- 
ration except that arising from the addition of water, or inferior 
qualities of wine. As a drink itis in universal use. At every table 
d’Héte, in the hotels, one bottle at least is set by every plate—and 
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sometimes two,—one of white the other of red wine. At the 
coffee, they give you what they call, dejeuner a la fouchette (literally, 
breakfast with a fork, a meal to which we have nothing answering) 
—for a frank or a frenk and a half—always throwing in a bottle of 
wine. And this is bona-fide expected to be used: for what a 
European does not eat, he often carries off in his pocket. At least 
you will generally see this done, with the sugar left after taking 
coffee. The wine is generally sour—and as a beverage not much 
superior to the common cider of America. It is sufficiently strong 
to produce intoxication;—and the observant traveller will very 
soon see reason enough to discredit the common but extremely er- 
roneous notion—that drunkenness is rare in those countries that 
produce wine. 

The lake of Geneva—or Lemon,—like several of the smaller 
ones of Switzerland, is furnished with two or three comfortable 
steam boats,—which during the greater part of the year make daily 
voyages around it.—It also possesses some water craft of a different 
kind, and of a very beautiful construction and equipage. Small 
vessels, with narrow keels or slope bows and sterns—rigged with a 
false deck extending over the gunwails, so as to carry considerable 
stuff. They are furnished with one or two masts: -—ordinarily with 
two, which are short, and composed of a single piece, To each of 
these is rigged a single spar considerably longer than the mast itself: 

so attached, that it can work up and down the mast;—and so bal- 
anced, that it can play on its own axis,both vertically and horizontally. 
These Spars support, each a single sail—long, narrow, sharp, and 
triangular: and they usually lay across the masts, at a pretty sharp 
angle: either both on one side—or with their upper points turned 
out on opposite sides, like the tail of aswallow.—They are graceful 
and beautiful—and as far as my knowledge extends, are confined to 
lake Lemon, and the Mediterranean sea: at least I have seen such 
no where else. AndI recall witha pleasant association the ancient vil- 
lage of Nyon, on the shores of the former, where I saw’ them first 
—and the romantic city of Nice on the banks of the latter, from 
the terrace of whose sea wall, I saw her little harbour hid behind 
marble bulwarks crowded with them. It is sweet to chain the 
memory to what we shall see no more—by bands ever so capricious 
—so that they bring back to us scenes, which we looked upon, when 
our hearts were at ease. 

Ata short distance from Geneva you pass through the village of 
Coppet—where Madame de Stael, long resided. Here she produced 
some of her most extraordinary works; which are certainly the most 
profound that any female has ever written—and which are neglected 
to adegree as unaccountable—as they were perhaps once overrated. 
Hereshe gathered around her in an honourable and elegant retire- 
ment, many of the first spirits of the age; who from time to time, 
resorted to her abode and refreshed themselves with her converse. 
A very curious anecdote is told of one of these assemblages. Ben- 
jamin Constant Schlegel, and other equally distinguished persons, 
were staying at Coppet, along with Pestalozzi, whom they had in 
vain endeavoured to draw into a discussion, on the subject of edu- 
cation—and to obtain an exposition of his peculiar system.—He 
evaded all discussion—refused all debate—escaped every snare laid 
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by his hostess and her guests to entrap him into a full disclosure of 
his ideas,—before an audience, whom he perhaps feared—or perhaps 
despaired of. They at length organized a plot against him; and by 
preconcert, one afternoon, the whole array of genius at Coppet i in- 
sensibly gathered round him, and hemmed him, completely in. 
Then commenced the attack. One demanded his ideas on such a 
point; another required an answer to this objection; and all had 
somewhat that required explanation and defence. Pentolozzi, as 
usual attempted a retreat; but arms and legs and chairs surrounded 
him on all sides. The attack was renewed: and for a moment the 
old man seemed in despair. But finally summoning all his resolution, 

he charged upon the phalanx—and leaping over the top of one of 
the party—rushed out of the circle leaving it convulsed with laughter. 

Almost opposite to Coppet, on the other shore of the lake, and in 
full view is the house where Lord Byron resided—and in which he 
wrote the third canto of Child Harold,—the Manfred, and the 
Prisoner of Chillon. The sce ie of the last named poem is laid at 
the chatteau of that name, on the shore near the upper end of this 
lake; and the principal incidents are true. They belong to the life, 
sufferings and heroic efforts of Francis Bonnivoid, the defender of 
the liberty of Geneva—who languished six years chained to a rock in 
the dungeons of Chillon. Byron was attended during his residence 
here, by the poet Shelley, and the novelist Monk Lewis. I think 
none of the party, produced any kind impression on the Genevese. 
The house he occupied, is a plain stone edifice, on the lake shore, 
just above Coligny—and was vacant when I saw it. I had gone 
into the country for another purpose; and finding myself at the 
gate—walked in for a moment, upon the gloomy stone terrace. | 
take Byron to have been one of the most extraordinary combinations, 
that has had the human shape. His poetic genius was in modern 
times, altogether unparalleled. And yet his heart was cold, stern 
and bitter,—and his spirit caustic and capricous, to a degree that 
would seem incompatible, with a strong perception of w hat is beau- 
tiful and lovely, and wholly inconsistent with the fervid control of 
the imagination. It proves that intense passion and profound thought 
—have no necessary connexion with those qualities to which men 
have delighted to unite them;—-nay more, that naked and alone they 
may triumph in regions appropriated to them, only when guided 
and sustained, by more refined and tender impulses. 

On the same side of the lake as Coppet, but nearer to Geneva, is 
the village of Ferney, the residence, and I believe the domain 
of Voltaire; who made the acquisition of it in 1759—and lived in 
the chateau, if it deserve the name, till his death in 1775. The village 
is in the French territory; but being only five or six miles from 
Geneva—and the road from thence delightful,—it may be regarded, 
so far as travellers are interested in it, as an appurtenance “of that 
city. Voltaire once said in derision of the Genevese, that if he 
shook his wig, he could powder the whole republic. At present, I 
believe few persons find their way to his mansion, except those at- 
tracted to Geneva, by its own objects of interests—so derided by 
the literary leviathan, in the height of his glory. Count Bude of a 
Genevese family and a protestant, is the owner of Ferney;—and 


another house still nearer Geneva once occupied by Voltaire, is at 
present not only owned and occupied by a Momier,—but I was told; 
a part of it, was-appropriated to the purposes of a magazine for 
Bibles and religious tracts. The succession to Voltaire seems even 
more extraordinary than that to Gibbon. 

I visited Ferney, and found the whole matter a very paltry affair. 
The house is a comfortable and rather large country house; the 
grounds, pretty—not more hardly to much. The boasted church, 
which Voltaire built, and inscribed on the front— Deo erizit Voltaire, 
—I found full of wood—and going to decay. It was a very small 
and mean structure at its best days. The great objects of interest, 
are his private apartments—which are said to be preserved in the 
same state in which he left them. These are particularly mean. 
They consist of an outer hall—an interior saloon of a circular 
shape, behind it—and a small bed room on the left of it. Every 
thing here fills one with surprise—when it is remembered that this 
is the most secret place, of a man of wealth and inconceivable 
vanity and pretension,—at the very period when he was the intimate 
correspondent of sovereigns—and the most distinguished philosopher 
of the world.—It is a little miserable hole—adorned with some bad 
pictures—and a number of small, and wretched engravings. Amongst 
these were heads of distinguished persons of all countries; about 
half of the whole being Americans and English. I observed those 
of Washington—Franklin—Newton—Milton,—those also of Leib- 
nitz—D’ Alembert—Diderot—Helvetius—Racine—Cornelle; a por- 
trait of the empress Catherine, and one of Frederick the Great; 
and to my utter amazement, a print of Clement XIV. Voltaire did 
indeed effect universality on all subjects; —to know and to be every 
thing—was the ruling conceit of a soul—consumed with low 
and evil passions. But that he whose strongest wish was expressed 
in the anxious desire “to see the last Jesuit strangled in the bowels 
of the last Molinist,’”’»—and who continually sought to have it believed 
that it was not religion but superstition which he warred against,— 
and the papal system, as the concentration of folly and imposture; 
—that this same man, should hang up amongst his special favourites, 
the head of the reigning pontiff—who was the common father of 
Jesuit and Molinist—and the very centre of all that Voltaire consi- 
dered ridiculous and unprincipled, in religion,—was an exhibition, 
for which I was not prepared. 

No man ever exerted so great influence as this—who fell so 
speedily into so great contempt. With great activity of spirit—un- 
bounded vivacity, and wit—and much that cannot be denied was 
real genius,—he possessed also an exceedingly wide range of sus 
perficial knowledge. With a laboriousness and flexibility never 
surpassed,—he wrote through nearly a century, with his eyes fixed 
on two grand objects;—the greatness of Voltaire,—and the littleness 
of all things else! See the issue. No one believes he was learned 
—few give him credit for poetic powers even of the second order,— 
all admit that his historical statements are unworthy of the least 
credit—no one claims for him any respect as a great thinker—and 
even his works rich in the happiness of expression are rejected by 
reason of their irreverence and obscenity!—A century of great and 


successful effort—terminates in half a century in an issue like this! 
10 
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As I looked upon the fragments which excited these thoughts, how 
strongly did the divine assurance come to me,—no weapon formed 


against Zion shall prosper. Behold the proof! 





SIR MATTHEW HALE’S DIRECTIONS 
To his children on the keeping of the Lord’s day. 


Lorp Chief Justice Hale, whose letter of advice to his children, 
we publish, on the duty of keeping the Sabbath,was one of the most 
upright, and honest men, in the discharge of the duties of his pro- 
fession, that ever lived. Baxter, says, “che would have lost all that 
he had in the world, rather than do an unjust act.’ In the duties 
of his office he regarded no man; in private life he was an exceed- 
ingly humble man; in his studies diligent and laborious, studying 
for many years sixteen hours a day; in the public duties of religion 
and the service of God regular and punctual, so much so that for 
thirty six years he never once failed going to the house of God, on 
the Sabbath; with all his law studies he was a most diligent student 
of the Bible; in the performance of his private devotions he was 
punctual and regular until his last sickness, and then when he was 
unable to move himself he would have his servants carry him into his 


chamber on achair. He was born Ist of November, 1609, died 1765. 
LETTER, 


Children, 

Wuen I last lodged in this place, on my journey up to London, 
I sent you from hence divers instructions concerning your speech, 
and how you should manage it, and required you to “take copies of 
it. I forgot to enquire of» you, whether you had taken copies of it, 
but I hope you have; and I do again require of you to be careful in 
observing ‘those and my former directions given to you, some in 
writing, and many more by word of mouth. I have been careful 
that my example might be a visible direction to you; but if that hath 
been defective, or not so full and clear a pattern for your imitation; 
especially in respect of my different condition from yours, yet I am 
certain that these rules and directions which I have at several times 
given you both in writing, and by word of mouth, have been sound, 
and wholesome, and seasonable; and therefore I do expect that you 
should remember and practise them; and though your young years 
cannot yet perchance, see the reason and use of them, yet assure 
yourselves time and experience will make you know the benefit of 
them. In advice given to young people, it fares with them as it does 
with young children that are taught to read, or with young school- 
boys that learn their grammar rules; they learn their letters jand then 
they learn to spell a syllable, and then they learn to put together 
several syllables to make up a word; or they learn to decline a noun, 
or to form a verb; and all this while the y understand not to what énd 
all this trouble is, or what it means. But when they come to be 
able to read English or to make a piece of Latin, or construe a Latin 
author, then they find all these rudiments were very necessary, and 
to very good purpose; for by this means they come to understand 
what others have written, and to know what the ‘'y knew and wrote, 
and thereby improve their own knowledge and unde ‘standing. Just 
s0 it is with young people, in respect of counse! and instruction, 
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when the father, or the minister, or some wise and understanding 
man doth sometimes admonish, sometimes chide and reprove, some- 
times instruct, they are apt to wonder why so much ado, and what 
they mean, and it is troublesome and tedious, and seems impertinent; 
and they are ready to say within themselves, that the time were better 
spent in riding, and hunting, or merriment, 01 gaming; but when they 
come to riper years, then they begin to find that those instructions of 
the ancients are of excellent use to manage the conversation, and 
to direct the actions, and to avoid inconveniences and mischiefs and 
miscarriages, to which they are subject without the help of these 
counsels. Andtherefore it hath been my practice to give you line, 
upon line, and precept upon preeept, to enable you to steer and order 
your course of life through an evil and dangerous world; and to re- 
quire you to be frequent in reading the scriptures with due observa- 
tion and understanding, which will make you wise for this life, and 
that which is to come. 

[am now come well to Farrington, from whence I wrote to you 
my former instructions concerning your words and speech; and I now 
intend to write something to you of another subject, viz. Your ob- 
servation of the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, and this I do 
for these reasons. 

1 Because it hath pleased God to cast my lot so, that I am to rest 
at this place upon that day; and the consideration of that duty 
therefore, is proper for me and for you; it is opus diet in die suo, the 
work fit and proper for the day! 

2. Because I have, by long and sound experience, found that the 
due observance of this day, and of the duties of it, has been of sin- 
gular comfort and advantage to me; and I doubt not but it will prove 
so toyou. God Almighty is the Lord of our time, and lends it to 
us; and asit is but just we should consecrate this part of that time 
to him, so I have found by a strict and diligent observation, that a due 
observation of the duty of this day hath ever had joined to it a blessing 
upon the rest of my time; and the week that hath been so begun, 
hath been blessed and prosperous to me: and, on the other side, when 
I have been negligent of the duties of this day, the rest of the week 
has been unsuccessful and unhappy to my own secular employments; 
so that I could easily make an estimate of my successes in my own 
secular employments the week following, by the manner of my pass- 
ing this day; and this I do not write lightly or inconsiderately, but 
upon a long and sound observation and experience. 

3. Because I find in the world much looseness and apostacy from 
this duty. People begin to be cold and careless in it, allowing them- 
selves sports and recreations, and secular employments in it, with- 
out any necessity, which isa sad spectacle, and an ill presage. It 
concerns me, therefore (that am your father) as much as I may, to 
rescue you from that sin which the example of others, and the in- 
clination and inconsiderateness of youth are otherwise aptto lead 
you into. 

I shall therefore set down unto you particularly (and not in gene- 
rals only) these things: 1. What is the reason and ground of your 
observation of this day, 2. What things ought not to be done upon 
this day, which possibly may be lawful upon another day. 3. What 
things may be done upon this day. 4. Whatthings are either fit or 
necessary to be done in order to the sanctification of this day. 
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1. Touching the first of these, viz. the reason of the observation 
and sanctification of this day; and the reasons are these: 

]. It is amoral duty, that since the glorious God gives me my time, 
I should consecrate and set apart some portion of that time in a 
special manner to his service. 

2. And because the glorious God best knows what portion of time 
is fit to be peculiarly dedicated to his service, that so the morality of 
that time might be determined unto some certainty, he hath, by his 
express precept given to his ancient people the Jews, limited one 
day of seven to be that special portion of time, which he would 
have peculiarly dedicated to his service, and so to include, and trans- 
fer into it the morality of that duty. 

3. This seventh portion of time, under the old law given to the 
Jews, was determined by the precept and command of God, in the 
fourth command, and likewise by hisown example confined to the 
seventh day, from the seventh day from the creation, upon which 
the Lord rested from the works of creation. 

4. But our Saviour Christ, whois the son of God, blessed forever, 
and is Lord of the Sabbath, fulfilling the work of our redemption by 
his resurrection upon the first day of the week, and by his mission of 
the Holy Ghost miraculously the first day of the week, and by the 
secret message of the Spirit to the apostles and primitive church, 
hath translated the observation of the seventh day of the week to 
the first day of the week, which is our Christian Sabbath; that, as 
our Christian baptism succeeds the sacrament of circumcision, and 
as our Christian pascha, the sacrament of the Eucharist, succeeded 
the Jewish passover, so our Christian Sabbath, the first day of the 
week, succeeds the Sabbath of the seventh day of the week; and 
morality which was by Almighty God, under that covenant con- 
fined to the seventh day, is, by the example of Christ and his 
apostles, to us gentiles, transferred to the first day of the week; and 
that which would have been morally a violation of the morality of 
the fourth command under the Jewish Sabbath, is a violation of the 
same fourth command, if done upon the Christian Sabbath; though 
the strictness and severity enjoined to the Jews be not altogether the 
same that is now required of Christians. And thus you have the 
reason of the obligation upon us Christians to observe the first day 
of the week, because by more than a human institution, the morality 
of the fourth command is transferred to the first day of the week, 
being our Christian Sabbath; and so the fourth command is not ab- 
rogated, but only the day changed; and the morality of that com- 
mand only translated not annulled. 

Il. Concerning the second. It is certain that what is unlawful to 
be done upon another day, is much more unlawful upon this; as ex- 
cess and intemperance, and the like sinful and unlawful actions. 
But further, there are many things that may be lawfully done on an- 
other day,which may not lawfully be done upon this: and many things 
that are not only lawful upon another day, but also fit and decent; 
which are yet unfit to be done on this day. Upon other days we 
may and must employ ourselves in our secular and ordinary callings; 
we may use bodily exercises and recreations, as bowling, shooting, 
hunting, and divers other recreation; we may study human learning: 
but I hold these to be not only unfit, but unlawful to be used upon 
this day, and therefore remember it. Moderate walking may thus 
farbe used, so far only as it enableth tothe more cheerful and lively 
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performance of the duties of this day; and therefore I allow you to 
walk soberly about half an hour after dinner to digest your meat, 
that you be not drowsy, nor indisposed in the religious duties of the 
day. Merry, but harmless talking, or talking about sports or worldly 
business, may be used another day, but not upon this. Feastings 
may be sometimes seasonably used upon other days, but are not fit 
upon this day. Let only such provision be made upon this day as may 
be necessary for feeding the family and the poor; and therefore I hold 
that curiosities, baking of meats,* and superfluous provisions upon 
this day, are to be avoided, as being an unnecessary breaking of the 
rest of this day, and unbecoming the solemnity of it. 

Ill. What things may be done this day, is a question of a greater 
latitude; because circumstances are many that do much diversify 
the actions of men, and many times render them lawful or unlawful, 
according to those varieties of circumstances. Therefore I shall 
shortly set down those things that do not of themselves directly tend 
to the sanctification of this day, that yet may, and sometimes must 
be done upon this day; forthere were many things that were strict- 
ly enjoined to the Jews in their observation of the sabbath, which 
were ceremonial and concerned only that state, and do not oblige 
under the gospel, as the dressing of meat on this day was prohibited 
to them, but not to us; and many more things they did forbear and 
count unlawful, which in truth were not only not forbidden, but en- 
joined and commanded, for which our Lord reproves the Pharisees, 
who accounted it a bréach of the sabbath to heal the sick, or to 
pluck the ears of corn forthe necessary relief of hunger. Therefore, 

I. Works of absolute necessity for man or beast, may be done upon 
the Lord’s day. And those I call works of necessity, which cannot 
be done before, or after, without apparent danger. As, for instance 
stopping of the breach of a sea wall; supporting a house that, upon 
a sudden tempest of casualty, is ready to fall; pulling out an ox or 
other beast fallen into a ditch; preventing a trespass, that by a 
sudden accident may be occasioned to my corn or my neighbour’s; 
setting of a broken bone; physic to remove an incumbent, or immi- 
nent disease, or pain; milking of cows; feeding of cattle; and many 
more instances of that kind. But yet therein great weariness and 
integrity must be used; for otherwise men, under pretence of neces- 
sity, will take the liberty to do what they please. Therefore take 
these cautions concerning necessity, 

1. That is not a necessity that excuses a work upon this day, 
which might have been reasonably foreseen and done before the 
day; as, for instance, a man hath a necessity to dress meat for his 
family, which he might have provided on the Saturday, and neglect- 
ed it; this necessity will not justify men in sending two or three 
miles to buy meat on the Lord’s day. 

2. That is not a necessity which may be forborne to be done 
without any absolute destruction or loss of the thing until the mor- 
row. Ifa rick of hay be on fire, I may endeavour to quench it on 
the Lord’s day; but if my corn be cut, and lying upon the ground 
on the Saturday, though the weather be rainy, or inclining to wet, 
I may not make it into cocks, or fetch it home on the Lord’s day; 


* The word ‘‘meats’’ which now refers almost exclusively to flesh, is used in the 
Bible and in old English writers including food of all kinds. En. 
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because possibly Almighty God may send fair weather to morrow. 
And therefore in my forbearance, | do two duties under one, viz. 
observe his law, and rest upon his providence.—Men make necessi- 
ties many times to serve their ease, and sloth, and fancies, when in 
iruth there is none, but the business may be deferred without any 
danger. If we would be faithful in our obedience to God, we should 
find many pretended necessities to vanish into mere imaginations. 

3. Works of charity. Relief of the poor; administering physic 
upon an apparent necessity; visiting or comforting the afflicted; ad- 
monishing the disorderly; persuading peace between neighbours 
offended; and endeavouring to compose differences which require 
not much examination, or cannot be deferred without an apparent 
danger of greater mischief. These are not only permitted, but 
commendable, nay commanded upon this day. But if the business 
require examination, or may be deferred till to-morrow, then it is 
best to defer such examinations and treaties between offended parties 
till another day; because they will take away too much of the little 
precious portion of time of this day, and may be as well done to- 
morrow. 

4. As for the fourth, what is proper, fit, or necessary to be done, 
in order to the sanctification of this day, I will set down particular- 
ly; for generals seldom produce any great effect, because every man 
is apt to construe them according to his own mind and liking. 

1. 1 would not have you meddle with any recreations, pastimes, 
or ordinary work of your calling from Saturday night, at eight of 
the clock, till Monday morning. For though am not apt to think 


that Saturday night is part of the Sabbath, yet it is fit then to prepare 


the heart for it. 


2. Rise at least three hours before morning sermon; and when you 
have made yourself fully ready,and washed, and fitted yourself for the 
solemnity of the day, read two chapters in the Bible, and then go sol- 
emnly to your private prayer, and desire of God his grace to enable 
you to sanctify his day; and after your private prayer, read another 
chapter, and let your reading be with attention, observation, and 
uncovered head. 

3. When you are in the public worship and service of God, be un- 
covered all the while of reading, praying, or preaching; and if the 
weather be too cold wear a satin cap. 

4. Kneel upon your knees at prayer; stand up at the reading of 
the Psalms, and the first and second lessons, and the epistle and 
gospel, the hymns and creeds; so you shall avoid offence, and give 
the same honour to every part of the holy scripture: but stand not 
up at reading of any apocryphal book, if any happens to be read. 

. Sit at the sermon, and be very attentive at your prayers, and 
in your hearing. I commend yourwriting the sermon, especially till 
you are one or two and twenty years old, because young minds are 
apt to wander; and writing the sermon fixeth them, and maketh them 
more attentive. 

6G. Waen the minister readeth any of the Psalms or lessons,* turn 
to them in your Bible, and go along with him; it will fasten your 
attention, and prevent w andering thoughts. 


* It will be seen by the reader that he was an attendant on the Episcopal church, 
and that his directions refer to the order of its service. Ep. 
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7. Be very attentive and serious at church; use no laughing, or 
gazing about, nor whispering, unless it be to ask those by you some- 
thing of the sermon that you slipped in writing. 

8. Sing the singing Psalms with the rest of the congregation. 

v. After sermon, eat moderately at dinner, rather sparingly than 
plentifully upon this day, that you may be fit for the afternoon’s ex- 
ercise, without drowsiness or dullness. 

10. Walk half an hour after dinner in the garden to digest your 
meat, then go to your chamber and peruse your notes, or recollect 
what you remember of the sermon until it be church time. 

11. If you are well, be sure to go to church morning and _ after- 
noon, and be there before the minister begins, and stay till he has 
ended; and all the while you are at church, carry yourself gravely, 
soberly and reverently. 

12. After evening sermon, go to your chamber and read a chapter 
in the Bible; then examine w hat you have written, orrecollect what 
you have heard: and if the sermon be not repeated in your father’s 
house, but be repeated in the minister’s house, go to the minister’s 
house to the repetition of the sermon. 

13. In all your speeches or actions of this day, let there be no 
lightness nor vanity; use no running or leaping, or playing, or wrest- 
ling: use no jesting, or telling of tales, or foolish stories; nor talk 
about worldly business: but let your actions and speech be such as 
the day is, serious and sacred, tending to learn, or instruct in the 
great business of your knowledge of God, and his will, and your 
duty. 

14. After supper, and prayers ended in my family, every one of 
you going to bed kneel down upon your knees, and desire of God 
his pardon, for what you have done amiss this day, and his blessing 
upon what you have heard, and his acceptance of what you have 
endeavoured in his service. 

15. Perform all this cheerfully, and uprightly, and honestly, and 
count it not a burden to you; for assure yourselves you shall find a 
blessing from God in so doing. And remember it is your father that 
tells you so, and that loves you and will not deceive you: and (which 
is more than that) remember that the eternal God hath promised, ‘‘If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing thy Own ways; nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words; then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride 
upon the high places ofthe earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

And thus I have written to you of the observation of the Lord’s 
day; wherein though I have omitted many things that might have 
been fit to be inserted, yet you must consider that I had but a smallh 
portion of time allotted to me to write while I lay at an inn, and 
upon that day wherein I have performed those duties which I now 
enjoin you. Let the original be laid up safely for your brother R. 


and every one of you take copies of it, that you may thereby re- 
member the counsel of 


October 20, 1662. Your Lovine Fatuer. 








~ 
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SOL-LUNAR INFLUENCE. 
By Maxwell McDowell, M. D. of Baltimore. 


Medical philosophers in exercising their laudable zeal, for the 
purpose of investigating the causes of fever, have not confined 
their researches to the speck, in creation, which we inhabit.—They 
have made speculative excursions to other orbs in our solar system 
in search of causes for the purpose of enabling them to explain the 
origin and progress of fever.—The central, or governing orb, of our 
solar system and that secondary planet which performs the office of 
a satalite, to the globe which forms our habitation, have been prin- 
cipally examined, by the cultivators of medical science, in their 
endeavours to investigate these causes.—So1t-Lunar influence, 
has been considered by many medical authors, as having a consider- 
able agency in the production of fever. Let us take a view of the 
evidence which has been produced in support of this pathological 
doctrine. Sol-Lunar influence in fevers, is a doctrine in medical 
science of great antiquity. Like many other doctrines, which had 
claimed the particular attention of medical philosophers, it had been 
permitted long to remain in a state of undisturbed repose. To- 
wards the close of the last century an attempt was made, to revive 
this doctrine, by Dr. Balfour, in a work which he has entitled “A 
Treatise on Sol-Lunar influence in fevers.”” The doctor addressed 
a circular letter to several physicians as well as to sundry persons 
who were not of the medical profession. I shall not deem it ne- 
cessary to. make any apology for giving the sentiments of the doe- 
tor’s correspondents, in their own language; in as much as I wish 
the reader to judge for himself, whether I do justice in my animad- 
versions. “I really do not recollect,” says a correspondent of the 
Doctor’s ‘‘whether the two attacks of fever which I had at Dacca 
happened at the full or change of the moon. From cotemporary 
circumstances, I think the first happened about the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1790, and the second about the 15th of October, of the same 
year. Indeed the truth of lunar influence in fevers was so strong- 
ly impressed, on my mind, that I looked upon the attack happening 
at either the full or change of the moon, more especially in that 
part of the world, as a matter of certainty—I was unpardon- 
ably negligent in not informing you that, during my residence at 
Berampere, in 1791 and 1792, I was three times attacked with an in- 
termitting fever, which invariably came on about the full moon. The 
surgeon who attended me during my last illness, doctor Spotswood 
advised me to take two or three doses of bark for some“days pre- 
ceding and following the full and new moon. I accordingly 
did so for some months, and have not since had any return of 
the complaint. Since my arrival at this place, I had a fever 
which I attributed to having wontonly exposed myself to the sun 
in the month of April, when engaged in superintending some public 
works which captain McKenzie had entrusted to my care. It did 
not appear however that the moon had any influence on this fever; 
and I had great reason to think that it was infectious, as Mrs. Black, 
was soon after my recovery, attacked with a fever of a similar na- 
ture, accompanied with the same symptoms. A woman also who 
was giving suck to an infant in our house, and several other of my 
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servants were attacked with fevers, all of which were accompanied 
with similar symptoms. I am the more inclined to think that lunar 
influence had not any effect on this fever, as several revolutions of 
the moon have occurred since that period, and no person has? ex- 
perienced a relapse. 

It appears to me, though conscious how ill qualified I am to give 
an opinion on the subject, that the influence of the moon in fevers 
is more particularly applicable to those which are contracted in the 
eastern parts of Bengal, or in the countries much covered with 
wood, &c.” 

Now, admitting that the author of the passage which we have 
just quoted was in every respect well qualified for philosophic inves- 
tigation, andtook an unbiassed view of passing events; yet his com- 
munication, on the subject to Dr. Balfour is not calculated to sup- 
port the doctrine of Sol-Lunar influence in fevers. For, although 
in one part of the passage quoted, the author says ‘‘Indeed the truth 
of lunar influence in fevers was so strongly impressed on my mind, 
that I looked upon the attacks happening at either the full or change 
of the moon, more especially in that part of the world; as a matter 
of certainty,’ yet in the concluding part of the same passage, the 
correspondent says, ‘‘that the influence of the moon in fevers is 
more particularly applicable to those which are contracted in the 
eastern parts of Bengal, or in countries much covered with wood, 
&c.” We consider it altogether repugnant to the principles of 
sound philosophy to admit that the moon’s influence, in fevers, is 
confined to particular districts of our earth. Any influence that 
the moon possesses over the globe which we inhabit, or the animals 
and vegetables which occupy its surface must be uniformly exercised, 
varying in degree only according to the relative position of that 
planet with respect to ourearth. To admit a contrary doctrine, 
would be to ascribe to the moon a power which inanimate matter 
cannot possess, viz: a power of acting or not acting, and a power 
of selecting the particular object upon which its influence is to be 
exercised. Such an opinion would not merit a serious refutation. 

“T had frequent attacks,’’ says another of Dr. Belfour’s corres- 
pondents, ‘“‘of the fever when with the battalion at Midnapore and 
and am of opinion they were in general greatly influenced by the 
full and change of the moon; and have observed as well as I can 
now recollect, that the fits more commonly came on between eight 
in the morning and two in the afiernoon. I am also of opinion, 
from experience, that a change of air frequently prevented a return 
of the fever at the time it was expected.” 

Now, what support can this doctrine derive from the foregoing 
observations! The writer informs us that his attacks of fever ‘“‘were 
in general greatly influenced by the full and change of the moon’”’ 
—but afterwards tells us, ‘from experience, that a change of air 
frequently prevented a return of the feverat the time it was expect- 
ed.” Here we observe a violation of the correct rules of philoso- 
phising. When this correspondent of Dr. Balfour found thatin a 
particular atmosphere he was attacked by fever, and “that a change 
of air frevently prevented a return of the fever at the time it was ex- 
pected’’—he might, we think, have saved himself the trouble of an 


excursion to the moon in search of the cause which produced his 
1] 
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fever. The cause which gave origin to his fever as well as that 
which, by a change of air, prevented its return, could not have been 
removed more than a few feet from the surface of the ground on 
which he walked. 

Another correspondent of Dr. Balfour says that he had not ‘for 
a jong time entertained any doubts of the existence of the general 
law, and of its influence being manifested in fevers, particularly by 
the tendency to relapse at the full and change. The precaution 
which this suggests’ he ‘found of great consequence in practice, 
viz; of recurring to remedies at these periods, even after they were 
left off in the intervals, and continuing them in this manner until 
strength was completely established.’’ He says further, that ‘It is 
very common to meet with patients, convalescent from intermittents, 
who probably never read a medical book, and are therefore not in- 
fluenced in favour of any particular theory, sufficiently convinced 
from their own experience, 1. e., suffermgs, of the necessity of at- 
tending to the above precaution, and of carefully avoiding all irre- 
gularities at these periods.”’ 

This correspondent also says that ‘Its being a matter of common 
observation amongst such, is no small proof of this influence pre- 
vailing in a remarkable degree in Bengal.” He thinks ‘also every 
practitioner in this country must have remarked, that medicines are 
much more liable to fail in the effects expected from them at those 
times than in the intervals, 1. e. that there is often a difficulty in in- 
terrupting the succession of paroxisms during the spring, and that 
frequently it cannot be done completely till they are over, when a 
continuation of the same remedies soon completes the cure.’’ 
We cannot admit the sentiments just quoted as philosophic evidence, 
of the existence of Sol-Lunar influence in fevers, notwithstanding 
the writer states that ‘Its being a matter of common observation 
among such is no small proof of this influence prevailing in a re- 
markable degree in Bengal.’’ We know that it is a matter of com- 
mon observation, and delief, among a certain portion of mankind 
that the influence of the moon, on our earth, is such as to render it 
necessary to observe particular signs of the moon, as they are called 
in some almanacs, in the raising of garden vegetables and yet we 
are fully convinced from experiment that the common observation 
of such persons is an absurdity, and has not the shadow of truth for 
its foundation. The house which I occupied, the five years im- 
mediately preceeding my removal from York Pa. to this city, stood 
upon a lot of ground of considerable size. A part of the ground 
I appropriated to the purpose of raising culinary vegetables. A 
larger portion of the lot was covered with grass. One half the lot 
was sold to a blacksmith whose shop occupied the front part 
of his ground. An imaginary line divided the garden, as well 
as grass plat, of my neighbour from mine. The whole portion 
of ground which my neighbour and I used as a garden had been 
cultivated, for that purpose, by the original owner of thelot. The 
soil, therefore, which my neighbour - and I occupied, as a gar- 
den, must have been upon a complete equality, as to its con- 
stituent parts, as well as fertility. My neighbour, an honest indus- 
trious mechanic, was a firm believer in the doctrine of lunar-influ- 
enee to the widest extent of its operations. Considering this a 
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fair opportunity of testing the doctrine, I obtained from him a state- 
ment of the unfavourable periods of the moon, for planting garden 
seeds. I was very particular, therefore, in committing seeds to the 
ground at a time when according to the doctrine under considera- 
tion, the moon had decided that my labour would be in vain. My 
neighbour, however, was obliged to acknowledge, for occular de- 
monstration would not permit him to do otherwise, that my gafden 
produced radishes, beets, parsnips, §c. as abundant in quantity, and 
as perfect in quality as any of those esculent vegetables which grew 
in his garden. : 

It is also a matter of common observation and belief among a 
portion of mankind that it is necessary to spread manure upon the 
ground in a particular sign of the moon, in order to obtain its fer- 
tilizing influence. I also tested this doctrine after having obtained, 
from my neighbour, a statement of the unfavourable time of the 
moon for spreading manure upon the ground. I was very particular 
therefore, in having manure spread upon my grass plat at a time 
when according to the doctrine of lunar-influence, neither the grass 
nor soil would receive any benefit from it. My neighbour and I 
had frequent opportunities of comparing our grass plats with each 
other. He candidly acknowledged that my crop of grass was as 
luxuriant as that which he raised.* 

It is a matter of common observation and delief among a cer- 
tain portion of mankind that it is necessary to cuttimber, which is 
intended for any useful purpose in machinery, during a certain sign 
of the February moon, in order that the materials of which the 
machine is constructed may possess durability and be free from the 
destructive operation of worms. York has long been celebra- 
ted for the excellent quality of the wagons that it produced. 
For a considerable time after | became a resident of that town I was 
at aloss to know how a market was obtained for the immense num- 
ber of wagons which were manufactured there. Upon enquiry I 
ascertained that farmers, often came a great distance to obtain a 
York wagon. The excellent quality of the wagon, was in a 
great degree, attributed to the circumstance that the wood, of which 
it was composed, was cut in the right sign of the February moon, for 
there is a wrong sign of the February moon, for cutting timber for 
useful mechanical purposes, in the opinion of those who believe in 
lunar-influence. I was always disposed to smile at the doctrine 
whenever it was mentioned to me. ButwhenI found that not only 
the respectable mechanics of the place, were firm believersin the 
doctrine, but that other persons, of a high order of intellect and of 
considerable scientific attainments, professed to believe it also, and 
warmly advocated it, I considered it worth while to submit the 
matter to the test of experiment. For this purpose I called upon a 
respectable carpenter to be informed on the subject of the favour- 
able and unfavourable signs of the February moon for cutting timber. 
The information which I obtained I reduced to writing for my guid- 





* The doctrine here opposed by the author is one in which we have had but 
little faith, and yet there are cases that go far to prove that the moon does exert an 
influence upon the earth. For example: a board laid flat uponthe earth at that 
ssason of the moon, ealled the dark, will in the course of a short time sink in the 
ground, while the same board laid upon the earth a foot distant during the light of the 
moon, will remain on the top.—Eb. 
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ance. I was not restricted to any particular species of timber. I made 
choice of the species commonly denominated white oak, and hickory. 

When the favourable sign of the February moon arrived, I repaired 
to the forest and procured two samples of each of those species of 
timber, which I carefully labelled. When the unfavourable sign of 
the February moon arrived, | again visited the forest and obtained 
two samples of each of the same species of timber which I also 
carefully labelled. When I was preparing to leave York, for this 
city, | boxed up my moonstruck samples of timber, and brought them 
with me in order that I might have an opportunity of seeing the 
unequivocal evidence which the steady hand of time would exhibit 
onthe occasion. After keeping my samples of timber, a sufficient 
length of time I examined them, and unfortunately for the doctrine 
of lunar-influence, some of them which the moon, according to the 
doctrine, had protected against the destructive operations of worms, 

were literally riddled by those animals, whilst other samples which 
the moon had given upto the worms were not touched by them at 
all. Thus wesee that the common belief, of any portion of mankind, 
in any particular doctrine cannot be admitted as philosophical 
evidence of the truth of that doctrine. 

That there is a particular time to cut timber, when it will be more 
durable, | have no doubt. For a knowledge of that time, however, 
we must consult the economy of vegetation. The moon has no 
more to do with it, than ‘‘the man in the moon,” in my opinion.— 

A medical correspondent of Dr. Balfour informs the Dr. that he 
considers sol-lunar influence to be “‘a truth so well established, 
and of so much importance in medicine, that’ he gives his “‘testi- 
mony with great confidence and satisfaction.’’ He also informs Dr. 
Balfour that about thirteen years previous to the date of his letter he 
had lived with his ‘‘friend Dr. Campbell, then surgeon general, resi- 
dent in India, for many years, and employed in a very extensive 
and successful practice; and that he was a firm believer in sol-lunar 
influence, and attended to it in his practice. In short, that the ope- 
ration of this law is confirmed by observations in every quarter of 
Bengal.’ I am entirely unacquainted with the character of the 
writer, butam disposed to consider it of the first order in point of 
intellect and respectability; but what does the evidence contained 
in the communication amount to with regard to the doctrine of sol- 
lunar influence in fevers. In my opinion, it is nothing else than 
what the schoolmen denominate a ‘‘petitio principii’ a begging of 
the question, and not that kind of evidence which ought to be pro- 
duced forthe establishment and support of a philosophical doctrine. 

The writer commences his communication by saying that sol- 
lunar influence appears to him to be a truth “well established,” and 
then proceeds to state the circumstances which have confirmed him 
in the belief, of this pathological doctrine, which are the frequent 
relapses, after the first attacks of remitting and intermitting fevers, 
that he says he knew from observation, as well as from the testimony 
of others, were ‘‘constantly connected with the full and change of 
the moon.”’ Now it would have been more satisfactory if this cor- 
respondent of Dr. Balfour had detailed the circumstances with 
minuteness, which support his opinion, that relapses of remitting 
and intermitting fevers are ‘‘constantly connected with the full and 
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change of the moon.’”’—Science indeed demanded such a detail 
when an important doctrine was the subject of investigation. 

This correspondent also informs Dr. Balfour that his friend Dr. 
Daniel Campbell was a ‘“‘firm believer in sol-lunar influence.” We 
certainly intend no disparagement to the character of Dr. Campbell; 
but we cannot admit his firm belief in sol-lunar influence as suf- 
ficient evidence to prove the reality of that doctrine. Were this 
kind of evidence to be admitted as valid, in support of doctrines, 
we could be at no loss to find the ‘‘firm belief’’ of very respectable 
men in support of very absurd doctrines. 

We might furnish the reader with extracts from the communica- 
tions of many medical correspondents of Dr. Balfour; but as they 
are in substance, similar to that which we have already quoted, we 
deem it unnecessary. Upona view, therefore, of the evidence 
furnished to Dr. Balfour, by his numerous correspondents, we con- 
sider it altogether insufficient to establish his favourite doctrines. 
We think, therefore, that the Dr. has entirely failed in his endea- 
vours to establish the doctrine of sol-lunar influence, in fevers. 

The doctrine of sol-lunar influence, in fevers, could not escape 
the notice of the active intellect of the celebrated Dr. Darwin.— 
Accordingly in his Zoonomia he says ‘“‘as far as I have been able to 
observe the periods of inflammatory diseases, observe the solar day; 
as the gout and rheumatism have their greatest quiescence about 
noon and midnight, and their exacerbations some hceurs after; as 
they have more frequently their immediate cause from cold air, in- 
anition, or fatigue, than from the effects of lunations; whilst the 
cold fits of hysteric patients, and those in nervous fevers, more fre- 
quently occur twice a day, later by near half an hour each time, 
according to the lunar day; whilst some fits of intermittents, which 
are undisturbed by medicine, return at reguiar solar periods, and 
others at lunar ones; which may probably be owing to the differ- 
ence of the periods of those external circumstances of cold, inani- 
tion, or lunation which immediately caused them.’ Such are the 
sentiments expressed by Dr. Darwin upon the subject of sol-lunar 
influence, and we confess that we are entirely unable to discover in 
them any decisive evidence in support of that doctrine. Supposi- 
tion, conjecture and probability are the amount of the evidence 
which they afford. 

But it is not only in a pathological point of view that medical 
authors are disposed to consider lunar-influence,gor they view the 
physiology of the human system as subject to the powers of that 
secondary planet of our solar system. Now, we know that many 
substances, different kinds of aliment for example, which are ne- 
cessary to aid the animal body in the performance of its physiologi- 
cal actions, also become the cause of pathological actions in the 
human system But alimental matters act in this two-fold man- 
ner according to their quantity and quality, in different conditions 
of the system. Can it be supposed that the moon’s influence varies 
im quantity and quality with respect to its actions on the human 
system? 

Doctor Jackson after acknowledging that in the writings of me- 
dical authors on the subject of lunar-influence in fevers there is not 
“any thing accurate and precise enough to enable us to form an 
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opinion,’ undertakes to communicate his own observations upon 
the subject, which he flatters himself, are “less ambiguous.” The 
Doctor’s observations were made in the island of Jamaica, and in 
the southern states of our continent during the war which eventua- 
ted in the independence of America. In Jamaica Dr. Jackson in- 
forms us that he provided himself ‘‘with the almanac of the year 
1776, and marked in the blank leaf of it, the precise date of attack 
of all the fevers which came under his care.’’ “In looking over 
these memoranda at the end of the year,”’ says the Dr. “1 found I had 
put down thirty cases of proper remitting fever, the invasion of 
twenty eight, of which was on one or other of the seven days im- 
mediately preceding new or full moon; that is in the second and 
last quarters.’’ We cannot admit that the sentence just quoted 
contains any thing precise on the subject of lunar-influence in 
fevers. Fourteen days of a lunation are allowing a considerable 
latitude of time for the moon to influence fevers; so much so _ that 
we cannot avoid concluding that if the intelligent Jackson had con- 
fined his attention, on these fourteen days, to the causes which ex- 
isted on the surface of the earth, and its surrounding atmosphere 
which were under his view,’ he might have accounted for his cases 
of fever without requiring any assistance from the moon. In the 
observations made by Dr. Jackson, in the southern part of the 
United States, he informs us that “the approach to new and full 
moon never failed, even in this climate, to increase the number of 
the sick; yet it deserves to be remarked, that this increase was al- 
ways smaller in proportion, in that part of the battalion, which lay 
contiguous to the swamp, where the disease was highly epidemic, 
than in the other extremity of the encampment, where it prevailed 
in a less degree.’’ There is certainly nothing explicit in the sentence 
just quoted in support of the doctrine. Local causes will sufficient- 
ly account for the difference in the increase of cases, in the differ- 
ent parts of Dr. Jackson’s battalion, independent of any supposed 
agency from the moon. We are decidedly of opinion that the 
doctrine of sol-lunar influence has not been established, to the 
extent that has been contended for, by its advocates. 





SAINTS—RELICS—IM AGES. 


Every part of the system of Popery, bears upon its front the 
marks of honour, given to every other but unto the one living and 
true God; and of all sorts of mediators, but that ‘‘one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus.”’ (1 Tim. ii: 5.) 

How any man in his senses, can read the decree of the Council 
of Trent which follows, (which every Roman Catholic has sworn to 
believe and hold) and not be entirely convinced, that this system 1s 
an idolatrous system, we cannot understand. It is not a question 
whether priests and people are men to be respected in their opin- 
ions. It is a question, whether this system is that which God has 
appointed in his word, and through which he will be worshipped. 
That it is not the religion of the Bible, we have the best evidence,11 
the care and zeal manifested by the priests to keep their people from 
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reading that blessed book, and the virulent opposition of the Pope 
to every effort making to spread abroad the word of life, as will be 
seen in his bulls; that the system is not that through which God will 
be worshipped, is settled as clearly, when we see that it is not 
worship given to God, but a system that gives to images, relics, and 
dead men, good or imaginary as it may happen, that honour and 
worship which should be given to God. It willbe seen on reading 
this decree, that bishops, are to examine and decide when NEW RE- 
Lics, are to be received, and put on the list of Gods, and these are 
to be honored under the penalty of the curse of the holy church. 

This worship is not that of single individuals; it is not the opinion 
of a single, or of many of the Roman divines; it is the declared doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic church, congregated at Trent, and re- 
ceived over the whole world, wherever there is a bishop, priest, or 
member of that system, Go to any Roman Catholic church, and 
behold the images, the painted saints, the holy relics, and you will 
at once see, that it is carried out to the very letter. From whence 
all these relics come we know not; and it would puzzle any of their 
bishops, or priests to answer. 


DECREE OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT ON SAINTS, IMAGES, RELICS, 


“The holy council commands all bishops, and others who have 
the care and charge of teaching, that according to the practice of 
the Catholic and apostolic church, received from the first begin- 
ning of the Christian religion, the consent of venerable fathers, and 
the decrees of holy councils, they labour with diligent assiduity to 
iustruct the faithful concerning the invocation and intercession of the 
saints, THE HONOUR DUE TO RELIcs, and the lawful use of images; 
teaching them that the saints, who reign together with Christ, offer 
their prayers to God for men—that it is a good and useful thing sup- 
pliantly to invoke them, and to flee to their prayers, help, and as- 
sistance, because of the benefits bestowed by God through his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer and Saviour; and 
that those are men of impious sentiments who deny that the saints, 
who enjoy eternal happiness in heaven, are to be invoked—or who 
affirm that they do not pray for men, or that to beseech them to 
pray for us is idolatry, or that it is contrary to the word of God, and 
opposed to the honour of Jesus Christ, the one Mediator between 
God and men, or that it is foolish to supplicate, verbally or mentally, 
those who reign in heaven.” 

“Let them teach also, that the holy bodies of holy martyrs and 
others living with Christ, whose bodies were living members of 
Christ and temples of ‘the Holy Spirit, and will be by him raised to 
eternal life and glorified, are to be venerated by the faithful, since by 
them God bestows many benefits upon men. So that they are to be 
wholly condemned, as the church has long before condemned them, 
and now repeats the sentence, who affirm that veneration and honour 
are not due to the rélics of the saints or that it is a useless thing that 
the faithful should honour these and other sacred monuments, and 
that the memorials of the saints are in vain frequented, to obtain 
their help and assistance.” 

‘Moreover, let them teach that the images of Christ, of the Virgin, 
Mother of God, and of other saints, are to be had and retained, es- 
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ectally in churches, and due honour and veneration rendered to them. 
Not that it is believed that any divinity or power resides in them, 
on account of which they are to be worshipped, or that any benefit 
is to be sought from them, or any confidence placed in images, as 
was formerly by the gentiles, who fixed their hope in idols. But 
the honour with which they are regarded is referred to those who 
are represented by them; so that we adore Christ, and venerate the 
saints, whose likenesses these images bear, when we kiss them, and 
uncover our heads in their presence, and prostrate ourselves. All 
which has been sanctioned by the decrees of councils against the 
impugners of images, especially the second council of Nice.” 

‘‘Let the bishops teach further, that by the records of the myste- 
ries of our redemption, expressed in pictures or other similitudes, 
men are instructed and confirmed in those articles of faith which 
are especially to be remembered and cherished; and that great ad- 
vantages are derived from all sacred images, not only because the 
people are thus reminded of the benefits and gifts which are be- 
stowed upon them by Christ; but also because the divine miracles 
performed by the saints, and their salutary examples, are thus placed 
before the eyes of the faithful, that they may give thanks to God for 
them, order their lives and manners in imitation of the saints, and 
be excited to adore and love God, and cultivate piety. Whoever 
shall teach or think in opposition to these decrees, let him be ac- 
cursed.”’ 

‘But if any abuses have crept into these sacred and salutary ob- 
servances, the holy council earnestly desires that they may be al- 
together abolished, so that no images may be set up calculated to 
lead the ignorant into false doctrine or dangerous error. And since 
the histories and narratives of sacred scripture are sometimes re- 
presented in painting or sculpture, for the benefit of the unlearned 
multitude, let men be taught, that when the Deity is thus represent- 
ed, it is not to be supposed that the same can be seen by our bodily 
eyes, or that a likeness of God can be given in colour or figure. 
Moreover, let all superstition in the invocation of saints, the vene- 
ration of relics, and the sacred use of images, be taken away; let all 
base gain be abolished; and lastly, let all indecency be avoided, so 
that images be neither painted nor adorned in a lascivious manner, 
nor the commemoration of the saints or visits to relics be abused 
by men to gluttony and drunkenness; as though the festal days ap- 
pointed in honour of the saints were to be spent in licentiousness 
and luxury. Finally, let all diligent caution be observed in these 
respects by the bishop, that nothing be done tending to disorder, 
impropriety or tumult, and no profane or unseemly exhibitions be 
allowed: for holiness becometh the house of God. And that these 
things may be faithfully observed, the holy council decrees that it 
shall not be lawful for any one to fix or cause to be fixed a new 
image in any place or church, however exempt from ordinary ju- 
risdiction, unless the same be approved by the bishop, nor are any 
new miracles to be admitted, or any NEW RELIcs to be received, but 
with the recognition and approbation of the bishop, who, having re- 
ceived information respecting the same, and taken the advice of di- 
vines and other pious men, will do whatever shall be judged consonant 
to truth and piety. Butif any doubt or difficulty occurs in abolish- 
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ing abuses, or any unusually important question arises, let the bishop 
wait forthe opinion of his metropolitan and the neighbouring 
bishops, assembled in provincial council; yet so as that nothing 


new or hitherto unused in the church be decreed, without the cog- 
nizance of the most holy Roman pontiff.” 


Translation of the decree of the XXV. Session of the Council of 
Trent.—See the original in the decrees of that Council. 


The above decree speaks the doctrine of the church, on the wor- 


ship of saints, images, and relics. 


Can any human being pretend 


that this is the doctrine of the Bible? And who in the least degree 
acquainted with history does not know, that the ingenuity of man 
has been put to the utmost stretch to prepare images, and that the 
graves of men and beasts have been ransacked for bones, to be set 
apart by the bishops for holy relics? All catholic countries present a 
picture of superstition on this subject that is heart sickening. 





In the year 1752. a young English- 
man spending a short time in Rome, 
found the following list of Relics 
set out for Sale at auction, on the 
Istof June 1753. Having procured 
alist he sentitto England where 
it was published the sume year. It 
is a comment on the Decree, on 
Relics, &c. 


A CATALOGUE 

Of the most sacred and eminenily 
venerable Relics of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, collected by the pious 
care of their Holinesses the Popes, 
the most august Emperors, Kings, 
and Princes, Pontentates, and 
Prelates, of the Christian World, 
and several of them brought to 
Rome by the vast care and ez- 
pense of the most Reverend Fathers 
the Jesuits. All which are now to 
be disposed of by Auction, for the 
general Benefit and Emolument of 
the Christian World, at the 
Church of St. Peter's, at Rome, on 
the 1st of June, 1753, from Eleven 
in the Morning, till Four in the 
Afternoon, and continue till all are 
sold. 

N. B The whole of these said most 
precious Relics, with ther proper 
Vouchers, and Certificates of Ver- 
ification, and his Holiness’s Bull 
for their being true authentic Ori- 
ginals, may be viewed and exam- 
ined (but not handled) at the 
Church of St. Peter’s aforesaid, 





by all Ambassadors, Prelates, and 
Persons of Quality, ana proper 
Credit, Condition, and Character 
till the Day of Sale. 





“Lot 1. The ark of the covenant; 
the cross of the good thief: both 
somewhat worm-eaten. 

2. Judas’s lanthorn, a little scorch- 
ed; the dice the soldiers plaved with 
when they cast lots on our Saviour’s 
garment; from Umbriatico, in Cala- 
bria. 

3. The tat! of Balaam’s ass, that 
spoke when she saw the angel. 

4. St. Joseph’s axe, saw, and 
hammer, and a few nails he had not 
driven: a little rust-eaten, 

5. St. Christopher’s stone-boat, 
and St. Anthony’s mill-stone, on 
which he sailed to Muscovy. 

6. The loaves of bread turned in- 
to stone by St. Boniface, on a sol- 
dier’s denying him a piece of one of 
them when he was starving; for 
which he suffered martyrdom as a 
sorcerer. 

7. Our blessed Saviour’s teeth, 
hair, and preputium (emptum Char- 
ovil;) another preputium, (emptum 
Aquisgrani;) brought thither by an 
angel from Jerusalem—N, B. In all 
such cases of duplicates, equally well 
vouched and verified, it is left to the 
faith of the buyer which deserves 
the preference. 

8. Several drops of Christ’s blood 
on different oceasions; as his circum- 
cision, bearing his cross,and crucifix- 
ion,—purchased at a vast price, and 
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brought by the Fathers, the Jesuits, 
from Rochelle: several smal! phials of 
it from Mantua; larger vessels of it 
from Nt, Eustachius’s, in this city of 
Rome; mixed with water as it came 
from his side, from St John Lateran 
in this city. 

9. His cradle and manger, very 


much decayed.— Ditto, a pailful of 


the water of Jordan, where he was 
baptised, fresh and clear to this day 
(emptum Cassin. ) 

10. ‘The water-pots of the mar- 
riage of Cana in Galilee.—N. B. 
These are not the pots shown at Pisa, 
Cluniaci, and Andegavi, but the 
true original ones. 

11. Crumbs of the bread that fed 
the five thousand: Rome ad Marie 
Nove. 

12. A bough of the tree carried by 
Christ entering Jerusalem in tri- 
umph, the leaves almost fresh stil! 
from Spain, ad Salvatoris. 

13. The table on which Christ ate 
the last supper, a little decayed: at 
Rome, St. John Lateran. 

14. Some of the bread which he 
then broke: from Spain, ad Salva- 
toris. 


15. ‘he cup he then drank out of 


and gave to his disciples: ad Marie 
Insulanea, near Lyons. 

16, ‘The sacrament oi his body and 
blood, from Brussels. 

17. The towel with which he 
wiped his disciples’ feet, very rotten: 
Rome. 

18. Part of the money paid Judas. 
Malchus’s lanthorn, some of the 
panes cracked, and the door quite 
decayed: from St. Denis. 

The following most holy and pre- 
cious relics were brought to Rome. 
by the blessed Father Francis Vis- 
conti, by order of the Pope, from 
Aquisgranum, or Aken: 

19. Part of the wood of the cruss, 
a little decayed; and a nail of the 
same. 

290. Some of the manna in the wil- 
derness; and of the blossoms of 
Aaron’s rod. 

91. Part of the sudarium, of the 
reed, and spunge of our Saviour. 

22. A girdle of our Saviour’s, and 
another of the Virgin’s, little worn. 

23. Thecord with which Christ 
was bound at his passion, very fresh. 
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24. Some of the hair of St. John 
Baptist. A ring of the chain of St. 
Peter. 

25. Some of the blood of St. Ste- 
phen; and the oil of St. Catherine. 

26. The arm of St. Simeon, ill 
kept. The image of the blessed 
Virgin, drawn by St. Luke; the fea- 
tures all visible. 

27. The relics of St. Spes,or St. 
Hope. Some of the hair of the bless- 
ed Virgin. 

28. One of her combs, brought 

riginaliy from Besancon in Burgun- 
dy; and twelve eombs of tie twelve 
apostles, all very little used: originaly 
from Lyons. 

29. ‘The indusium, or shift, of the 
blessed Virgin, when our Saviour 
was born. 

30. ‘The swathes in which our Sa- 
viour was wrapped the night of his 
nativily. 

Si. ‘The holy linen-cloth upon 
which St. John Baptist was behead- 
ed; wants new hemming and darn- 
ing. 

32. The cloth with which our Sa- 
viour was covered when he hungon 
the cross. 

33. The brains of St- Peter, from 
Geneva—JVolc. These are the indi- 
vidual brains which that arch-here- 
tic Calvin declared were a mere 
pumice stone, sinning against God, 
the holy apostle, and his own soul, 

The following most venerable re- 
lics were bought at, and brought 
from, Prague, to this city, by the 
reverend Kather Priuli, Jesutt, 
commissioned and authorized by 
the pope: 

34. ‘I'he head and arm of the bless- 
ed Longinus. Some relics of ‘Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

85. ‘The arm and some part of the 
body of Lazarus; il] kept, and smells. 

36. Two pieces of two girdles of 
the blessed Virgin. 

87. A part of the body of St. 
Mark; anda part of his Gospel, of 
his own hand-writing, almost legi- 
ble. 

38. A piece of St. John the Evan- 


gelist’s coat. A piece of the staff of 


St. Peter; and another piece of the 
staff of St. Paul. 
39. A part of St. Peter’s chain. 
40. A finger of St. Ann. 
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41. A part of the blessed Virgin’s 
veil, as good as new. 

42. The head of St. Luke. 

N. B.—It is true there is also an- 
other in this Catalogue; but both are 
so amply verified,—nay, avouched 
by daily miracles,—that his holiness 
leaves it undecided. Betwixt the 
buyer and seller be it. 

43. Some of the relics of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. 

44. The head and finger of St. 
Stephen: it is supposed to be his 
middle finger, but that is doubtful. 

Here endeth the collection of re- 
ics from Prague. 

45. The stati delivered by our 
Lord to St. Patrick, and with which 
he drove all the venomous creatures 
out of Ireland. 

46. Eight Veronicas, or holy 
handkerchiefs, of our Lord’s? one 
from Turin; another from St. John 
de Lateran; and a third from St. 
Peter’s, in this city; another from 
Cadion, in Perigort; a fifth from 
Besancon; another from Compeigne; 
a seventh from Milan; and another 
from Aix-la-Chapelle. 

N. B. It is as impossible as unjust 
te decide which has the best title to 
be the real one, since they have al: 
been received from age to age by 
the faithful ; but, as that of Cadoin 
hath fourteen’ bulls in its favour, and 
the rest but one or two, (though 
that of Turin produceth four in its 
behalf}) we leave it undecided. 
‘This we do the rather, as the pray- 
ers and devotions of the pious have 
probably sanctified them all equally; 
and, moreover, it is possible that 
they have been miraculously multi- 
plied by the goodness of God, for 
the support and aid of the faithful, 
as the loaves and the fishes were to 
the hungry Jews. 


47. 'The most holy fore finger of © 


John the Baptist, with which he 
pointed to Christ: brought from 
Jerusalem to Malta, by the brothers 
of St. John’s Hospital, and since to 
this city. 

48. The holy Sindon, or linen in 
which Cnrist’s body was buried: 
from Turin. 

49. The dish in which Christ ate 
the paschal lamb, made all of one 
emerald: from Genoa. 
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50. A nail of our Saviour’s cross: 
fixed formerly on the church-roof of 
Milan, and since brought hither. 

51. Another; being one of those 
which the Empress Helena ordered 
to be wrought up into the cheek ofa 
bridle for the Emperor Constantine; 
and a third, which was thrown into 
the Adriatic sea in a vast storm, to 
appease it, as it actually did: taken 
up since in a fisherman’s net, and 
brought to this city; 

52. The stone upon which Abra 
mam offered to sacrifice his son; 
and another stone, on which our 
Lord was placed when he was pre- 
sented in the temple. 

58. ‘The top of the lance with which 
Christ’s side was pierced. 

54. The smochof St. Prisca, in 
which she was martyred 1700 years 
ago: something decayed. 

55. A thorn of that crown of 
thorns which was put on our 
Saviour’s head. 

56. The head of the woman of 
Samaria, who was converted by our 
Saviour: decayed, but plainly a head 
still. 

57. The arm of St. Ann, mother 
of the blessed Virgin; and the chain 
of St. Paul. 

58. Scala Sancia; or the twenty- 
eight steps of white marble on which 
Christ was led up in his passion to 
Pilate’s house, and on which visibly 
appear the marks of his blood: sent 
by Helena, from Jerusalem, to the 
Emperor Constantine. 

59. A picture of our Lord, said to 
be becun by St. Luke, but finished 
by an angel: or, as others say, St. 
Luke prepared to draw it, but falling 
to his prayers to God that he might 
draw his Son aright, when he arose, 
he found the picture finished. 

60. ‘The holy crib of our Saviour: 
verv old and tender. 

Here follows some most venerable 
relics, brought hither from Venice 
by the aforesaid Father Francts 
Visconit. 

61. A thorn of the crown of thorns 
a finger of St. Mary Magdalen. 

62, A piece of St. John Baptist’s 
skull; a tooth of St. Mark, a little rote 
ten; also one of his fingers, and his 
ring with a stone in it. 
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63. A piece of St. John Baptist’s 
habit; some of the Virgin’s hair. 

64. The sword of St. Peter, very 
rusty and old. 

65. A piece of Christ’s 
when he was set at 
Herod. 

66. One of the stones 
St. Stephen was stoned. 

67. Sonie of St. Joseph’s breath, 
which an angel enclosed in a phial, 
as he was cleaving wood violently; 
which was so long adored in France, 
and since brought to Venice, and 
from Venice to this city. 

68. The head of St. Dennis; 
which he carried two miles, alter it 
was cut off, under his arm, from 
Montmartre to St. Dennis. 

69. The rock which Moses struck 
in the wilderness, with the three 
holes in it, of the diameter of a 
goose-quill, out of which the waler 
issued for the six-hundred thousand 
Israelites and their cattle. 

Here endeth the list of the relics 
from Venice. 

70. A piece of the rope Judas 
hanged himself with: from Amras, 
near Inspruck. 

71. Part of the crown of thorns, 
from Paris; several single thorns, 
from different places,—Compostella, 
Toulouse, and this city; to be sold 
separately. 

72. ‘The reed given our Lord for 
a sceptre: Rome, St. John Lateran. 

73. His holy cross: a great part of 
it from Jerusalem; more of it from 
Constantinople; more from Paris. 

74. Several nails belonging to it; 

two from Rome, two from Venice, 
one from Colen, two from Paris, 
one from Sienna, one from Naples, 
one from St. Dennis, one from the 
Carmelites at Paris. 
—N. B. We say in this, as afore- 
said, which are the right nails?’ He 
only knows whose body they pierced; 
but the vouchers and certilicates for 
all are to be seen, proved, and exam- 
ined: let the purchasers determine 
according to the truth. 

75. The title fastened to the cross, 
fair and legible, and thought to be 
Pilate’s hand writing: from ‘Toulouse. 

76. The sponge that was dipped 
im vinegar, and given to our Lord: 
Rome. Another, from Cassini. 


white robe, 
nought by 


with which 
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77. The point of the lance,—three 
of them: one originally of Rome, an- 
other from Paris, a third from Xain- 
tonge; all properly vouched and evi- 
denced. ‘The church herein decides 
nothing, but modestly saith, Caveat 
Emptor. 

78. The fvotsteps which our Lord 
left iu the rock on his ascension; 
Rome. 

79. ‘The marks of his seat made 
in the rock by his resting: from 
Rheims. 

80. Four crucifixes, whose beards 
grow regularly; seven that have 
spoke On several occasions; ten more 
that wept often, and bitterly on Good 
Fridays, and on the success of here- 
lcs in their wars with Catholics. 

81. Five others that have stirred 
and moved on diflerent accidents, 
four of them equal to any in the 
Christian church; six more that have 
groaned, smiled, and nodded,—all 
vouched authentically, very little in- 
ferior to the former, except the 
freshest being the last made. 

82. Another crucifix, which, 
having had his leg broke by accident, 
stunk so grievously that all the peo- 
ple in the church were obliged to 
held their noses, till, proper remedies 
being applied, the bone knit again; 
though the place where the broken 
parts joined is still visiby thicker and 
larger, and that leg near two inches 
shorter than the other. 

83. Another crucifix from Trent, 
under which the synod was sworn 
and promulgated, and which bowed 
its head to testify the approbation 
which it gave to the learned decrees 
of that holy assembly.—N. B. As no 
man could ever tell what this Cruci- 
fix was made of. so it is much doubted 
by the faithful ifever it were made 
by hands: it worketh unheard-of 
miracies. 

84. Another Crucifix, from St. Do- 
minic the Greater in Naples, which 
spoke one day to St. Thomas Aquin- 
as, * Thou hast well written of me, 
Thomas.” 

85. Another, from the church of 
the Benedictines in Naples, which 
held twice two long conversationg 
with his holy vicegerent, Pope Pius 
V. of blessed memory; and another 
of St. Mary of the Carmelites, of the 
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same city, which bowed its head at 
the sight of a cannon-bullet, which 
was shot at him in 1439,(when Don 
Pedro of Arragon besieged that city) 
and only struck off the crown.-- 
N. B. To cover his head, being very 
bald, there isa peruke of the hair of 
the Virgin fitted to it. 

86. An image of Chrict, made by 
himself, and sent to King Abgarus 
from St. Silvester: in the Field of 
Mars in this city. 


ANOTHER BULL OF POPE PIUS 


* Qut of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee,” was the language of our 
blessed Saviour to the wieked ser- 
vant. Luke xi 22. Soin our 
judging of the church of Rome, we 
take not the opinions of the mem- 
bers or even of Bishops among the 
Roman Catholics as the, ground of 
our judgment; but the supreme 
Head of the church who claims to 
be Judge in all controversies. Hear 
the words that came out of his 
mouth, in the bull which follows. 

I, He complains that he is worn 
down with poignant and bitter grief, 
at hearing of the dispersion of the 
Bible in the native tongue of the peo- 
ple. 

II. It appears that this Archbishop 
has been so unmindful of his duty as 
to aid in its circulation, at this he is 
surprised ,reminding him of the rule, 
that he had violated, “That the Holy 
Bible in the Vulgar tongue permit- 
ted every where, more injury than 
benefit would arise.” 

II. No edition of the Bible is allow- 
ed by the Decree of the Council of 
Trent but the Vulgate Edition, ( in 
Latin,) rejecting all others except 
with notes. 

IV. Heresy is the result of reading 
the Bible, in the Language which 
we are able to understand !! 
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87. Another, made by angels: 
from the chapel of the Sancta Sanc- 
torum, in this city; and a crucifix, 
which was begun to be painted by 
Nicodemus, but finished by angels: 
from the cathedral of St. Martin, at 
Lucca. 

N. B. All these Crucifixes have 
wrought great miracles within these 
fifty or sixty vears. 

(To be continued ) 


VII. AGAINST BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


V. He laments that even their 
learned men, have failed in inter- 
preting the Scripture. Alas! When 
the infallible Bishops and Popes 
have failed, we had better try our: 
selves. 

VI. Compare this Sophistical ar 
csument of Antichrist, with the word 
of God: Psalm cxix. 180. “The en- 
trance of thy words giveth light; tt 
giveth understanding to the simple.” 
and the command of Jesus Christ. 
John v. $9. “ Search the scraptures, 
&c.” Ps. xix. 7. 2 Tim. m1. 15—17. 

VII. Here he refers to the Bulls of 
other Popes on the Subject, in which 
they teach that if the Scriptures were 
unreservedly laid open to all, they 
would be despised and disregarded: 
See Ps. cxix. 87—104. where study- 
ing the word of God begets love to 
it. ‘QO how I love thy law.” 

The next point which the Bp. 
ought to have understood, was the 
Bull Unigentus,* and this we shall 
publish in part in our next No. In 
it the giving of the Bible to all is 
prohibited and the author of an 
edition of the New Testament 
though a catholic, condemned for 
teaching that it was proper to read it, 

VII. Trapition, which the coun- 
cil of Trent, receives and venerates 
with equally the same pious affection 


of 


and reverence, that she has for the 
Holy Scriptures, he had omitted in 
his rescript of the Decree. 

In the remaining sections he ac- 
cuses him of garbling the Letter of 
Pius v1; blames him for his conduct, 
as that which would be culpable in 
a private member, much more in 
him; as being contrary to his oath; 
and urges him to lie to the people, 
telling them that he did not mean 
what he had said; but only in accor- 
dance with the rules of the Church. 
Let it speak for itself, 


POPE PIUS VII. 

To our Venerable Brother Stanis- 
laus, Archbishop of Mohileff. 
VereraB_Le Brortuer, 


Health and Apostolic Benediction. 
1, We are worn down with poignant 
and bitter grief at hearing of the per- 
Nicious design, not very long ago 
entered upon, by which the most holy 
buoks of the Bible are every where 
dispersed in the several vernacular 
tongues, and published, contrary to 
the most wholesome Rules of the 
Church, with new translations, and 
these craftily perverted into bad 
meanings For we have perceived, 
from one of those versions which has 
been brought to us, that it tends to 
destroy the sanctity of purer doc- 
trine; so that the faithful may easily 
drink deadly poison, from those foun- 
tains whence they ought todraw the 
waters of salutary wisdom. 

2. But we were still more deeply 
grieved, when we read certain let- 
ters signed with the name of You, 
our Brother; wherein You author- 
ized and exhorted the people com- 
mitted to your care, to procure for 
themselves modern versions of the 
Bible, or willingly to accept them 
when offered, and carefully and at- 
tentively to peruse them! Nothing 
certainly could more aggravate our 
grief than to behold You, who were 
placed to point out the ways of right- 
eousness, become a stone of stum- 
bling. For You ought carefully to 
have kept in view, what our Prede- 
cessors have always prescribed; 
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the vulgar tongue were permitted 
every where, without discrimination, 
more injury than benefit would 
thence arise. 

8. Further, the Roman Chureh 
receiving only the Vulgate Edition, 
by the well-known Decree of the 
Council of Trent, rejects the version 
in other languages, and allows only 
those which are published with notes 
properiy selected from the writings 
of the Fathers and Catholic Doctors; 
lest so great a treasure should be 
subject to the corruptions of novelties, 
and in order that the Church, scat- 
tered over the whole world, might 
be of one lip and of the same speech. 
Truly, when we perceive in a ver- 
nacular tongue very frequent chan- 
ges, variations, and alterations, pros 
ceeding from the immoderate licen- 
tiousness of biblical versions, that 
immutability would be destroyed; 
nay, the divine testimonies, and ever 
the faith itself would be shaken, espe- 
cially since, from the signification 
of one syllable the truth of a dogma 
may some times be ascertained. 

4. Wherefore, by this means, 
Heretics have been accustomed to 
bring forward their corrupt and most 
destructive machinations; in order 
that they might insidiously obtrude 
each their own errors, dressed up in 
the more holy garb of the Divine 
word, by publishing the Bible in the 
vulgar tongues, (though concerning 
the wondertul variety and discrepan- 
cy of these they mutually accuse and 
cavil at each other.) ‘ For Heresies 
arise only,’ saith St. AUGUSTINE, 
when the excellent Scriptures are 
not well understood; and what in 
them is ijl understood, is neverthe- 
less rashly and boldly asserted,’ 

5. But, if We lament that men, 
the most renowned for piety and wis- 
dom, have often failed in interpreting 
Scripture; what may not be feared, 
if the Scriptures, translated into 
every vulgar tongue, are given to be 
freely read by the ignorant common 
people, who usually judge not from 
any preference, but froma sort of 
temerity? ‘Is it so,’ exclaims St. 
AUGUSTINE properly, ‘that you, un- 
tinctured by any poetical skill, do 
not venture to open TERENCE with- 
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out a master: but you rush without 
a guide upon the Holy Books, and 
wish to give an opinion upon them 
without the assistance of an in- 
structor. 

6. Wherefore, our Ancestor Inno- 
cenT III. in his celebrated epistle to 
the faithful of the Church of Metz, 
most wisely commanded these things. 
The hidden Mysteries of the faith 
are not every where to be laid open 
to all people; since they canot every 
where be understood by all men, but 
by those only who can comprehend 
them with a faithful mind. On 
which account the Apostle says, 
(1 Cor. iii. 2,) to you who are the 
more ignorant, as it were babes in 
Christ, I gave milk to drink, not food, 
for strong meat belongeth to the el- 
der. As he himself said to others: 
We speak wisdom amongIthe perfect; 
but among you [ determined to 
know nothing but Jesus Christ. and 
him crucified. Forso great is the 
depth of the Divine Scriptures, that 
not only the simple and illiterate, but 
even the prudent and learned, are 
incompetent fully to discover their 
meaning. On which account the 
Scripture affirms: Because many who 
have diligently searched have failed. 


Wheiuce it was rightly ordained of 


old in the divine law, (Exod. xix. 
12,) that the beast which shall touch 
the mountain should be stoned; lest 
truly any simple and unlearned per- 
son should presume to reach after 
the height of Sacred Scripture, or 
even proclaim it to others: for it is 
written, Mind not high things. 
Therefore the Apostle commands; 
Not to be more wise than is becom- 
ing, but to be wise soberly. 

7. Yet, not only the letter of 
Innocent III. just quoted, but also 
the Bulls of Pivs IV, CLemenrt VIII, 
and Benepicr XIV, are very well 
known; in which they fore-warned 
us, lest, if the Scripture was unre~ 
servedly laid open at all, it would 
perhaps be despised and disregarded 
or being improperly understood, 
by persons of low capacities it would 
lead them into error. But You, our 
Brother, may know plainly what is 
the opinion of the Church concerning 
the reading and interpretation of the 
Seripture, from the famous Bull 


Unicenirus by another of our Pre- 
decessors, CLEMENT XI; wherein are 
expressly refuted those opinions 
which asserted, ‘That it is usetul and 
necessary at all times, in all places, 
and for all descriptions of persons to 
know the mysteries of the Scripture, 
the reading of which was intended 
to be fur ail_—That it is pernicious 
to keep it back from Christian peo- 
ple,— Yea, that the mouth of Christ 
was closed against the faithful, when 
the New Testament was taken out 
of their haaods. 

8. But what caused even still great- 
er grief, is this; that You have gone 
so far as, when transcribing the de- 
cree of the Council of ‘Trent con- 
cerning the Canon of Scripture, that 
You omit those things respecting 
Traditions, which are sanctioned by 
the same context. For, when these 
Holy Fathers openly declare, That 
the Word of God is contained not 
merely in the written books, but also 
in the most indubitable Traditions of 
the Church, in things pertaining to 
faith, as well as to morals; which, 
as proceeding either from the mouth 
of Christ, or dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, and preserved by continued 
succession in the Catholic Church, 
this most Holy Synod receives and 
venerates with equality pious affec- 
tion and reverence. 

9. You, Venerable Brother, have 
not feared entirely to garbie this 
passage, with the same artifice with 
which we observe You have quoted 
the Letter of Pius VI. our Predeces- 
sor, to Martini, Archbishop of Fro- 
RENCE! For, when that most wise 
Pontiff, for this very reason com- 
mends a version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, made by that Prelate, because 
he had abundantly enriched it by ex- 
positions drawn from tradition; accu- 
rately and religiously observing the 
Rule prescribed by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Index and by the 
Roman Pontiffs; You have suppress- 
ed the part of that letter, in which 
these things are related: and thus, 
not only have you excited the strong- 
est suspicion of your judgment on 
this subject, but also, by not fully 
quoting both the context of the Holy 
Syned and that of our aforesaid 
Predecessor, You have given an oe- 
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casion to others to err, in an affair of 
s0 great importance. 

10. For what else, Venerable 
Brother, can these mutilations mean, 
but that either You thought not 
rightly concerning the most holy 
Traditions of the Church, or that 
these passages were expunged by 
You for the purpose of favouring 
the machinations of Innovators? 
which certainly tend to deceive the 
faith of the readers, and to make 
even the common people themselves 
read with anunsuspicious mind those 
versions which, as we showed above, 
must to them be much more injurious 
than profitable. 

11. Moreover, if this would by no 
means be lawful for any Catholic 
person, what sliall we say of a Holy 
Prelate of the Church, whom Pas- 
tworal Dignity has constituted the 
guardian of the faith and doctrine 
eommitted to him; and who is strictly 
bound by the force and obligation 
of the oath he has taken, both stren- 
uously and diligently to remove from 
the people dangers of erring, and to 
observe and maintain the laws and 
regulations of the Church? 

12. You see therefore, Venerable 
Brother, what ought to be Our mode 
of acting toward You, if we felt 


disposed to enforce the severity of 


the Canon Laws! ‘ For,’ said Sr. 
THomas or Canrersury, ‘ he, 
who does not come forward to re- 
move what ought to be corrected, 
gives his sanction to error; nor is he 
free from suspicion of a secret con- 
federacy,who evidently neglects to 
oppose mischief.’ 

13. But We, for the love we bear 
You, insist only upon that thing, 
from which, since it must be enjoined 
upon You by divine authority, we 
cannot refrain; namely, that You 
would take away the scandal, which 
by this mode of acting You have oc- 
casioned. Hence we most earnestly 
exhort You, our Brother,and beseech 
You by the bowels of ourLord Jesus 
Christ, that You will strive to repair, 
by a due and speedy amendment, all 
those things which You have im- 
properly taught or done concerning 
the new versions of the Bible. 


14. And I wish, Venerable Brother, 
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emulating the example, of illustrious 
men, which procured for them such 
honour, that you would consider 
how You might reprobate these your 
deeds by a solemn and formal re- 
traction! We cannot however, 
avoid exciting You, and by virtue ot 
Holy obedience we even command 
You, to do at least what is necessary 
for preserving the purity of doctrine 
and the integrity of the faith, namely 
that in a fresh letter addressed to 
the people, containing the whole 
contents both of the decree of the 
Council of Trent, and of the letter 
of Pios VI. on this subject, You 
should sincerely and plainly teach, 
that the Christian ‘Truth and doc- 
trine, as well dogmatical as moral, 
are contained, not in the Scriptures 
only, but also in the Traditions of 
the Catholic Church; and that it be- 
longs to the Church herself alone to 
interpret each of them. 

15. Moreover, You should declare; 
that You did not intend to recom- 
mend those versions of the Sacred 
Books, in the vulgar tongues, which 
were not axactly conformable to the 
Rules prescribed by the Canons and 
Apostolic Institutions: lastly, You 
should make known and likewise de- 
clare, that, in advising and recome- 
mending the perusal of these divine 
Scriptures, You had not respect to 
all the Faithful indiscriminately, but 
only to Ecclesiastical persons, or at 
most to those Laymen who in the 
judgment of their Pastors were suffi- 
ciently instructed. 

16. If You shall truly perform all 
these things, as we trust in the Lord 
You will, and which we promise 
Ourselves most certainly from your 

rudent and tractable disposition, 
You will afford great consolation to 
our mind and also to the Church 
Universal. 

Filled with this hope, we perma- 
nently impart to You Venerable 
Brother, and the flock committed to 
your care, the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Mary the 
Greater, on the third day of Septem- 
ber, 1816; the seventeenth Year of 
our Pontificate. 


POPE PIUS VII. 





